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NOTABLE PEOPLE OF THE DAY.--No. 18. 
WILLIAM WARNER. 
Commander-in Chief, G. A. R. 


THE rapid growth of the organization 
known as the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, until it numbers 400,000 men, all 
survivors of the late war, and ‘‘every 
one with a clean record,” as a zealous 
writer puts it, makes it worthy of: more 
than passing comment. Posts or 
branches have been established in all 
the states that contributed levies to the 
Union armies, and effort is made to 
enroll every worthy survivor, what- 
ever may bave been the nature of his 
service, on land or sea. A body of men 
so large, composed in the main of ‘‘ the 
bone and sinew” of the country and 
now at a distance of twenty-five years 
from the period of their military activ- 
ity, so that they can review with calm- 
ness the civil and political issues that 
entered into the great conflict of North 
and South, must exert a great influ- 
ence upon national sentiment. We can 
not wonder that attempts have been 
made to use it for political ends, and it 
isa matter of great credit that the organ- 
ization has resisted any such attempts 
and maintained its principles of non- 
partisanship. This is certainly wise. 
The intelligent G. A. R. man knows 
full well, if he knows anything of as- 
sociated life, that to favor the move- 
ments of one party to the prejudice of 
another will bring disorder and disin- 
tegration, and what is now a harmonious 
and mutually helpful order would be 
broken up. 

Ambitious demagogues look with long- 
ing eyes on so strong and influential a 
company of men, and would rejoice at 
the opportunity to employ it toward 
securing emolument and advantage in 
state or national politics. By avoiding 
the scheming, tricky political leader 
and acting the part of the quiet, loyal, 
independent citizen, the Grand Army 
man will serve his country and his home 
community best. The man whose name 


is given above, and whose portrait ac- 
companies these remarks, voiced our 
sentiment at St. Louis, Mo., on the oc- 
casion of the encampment of 1887 by 
saying boldly : 

‘*T trust, comrades, that the day will 
never come in the National Encamp- 
ment of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic, that it shall be a recommendation 
for a man to any office within the gift 
of the Encampment, because he belongs 
to this party or that party. Nor that it 
shall be a badge of disqualification be- 
cause he was a soldier, as has been said 
by some of our Delegates. Let me say 
to you here, now, as I have announced 
in a state where it costs something to 
make the announcement, that strong as 
my ties may be to my party, when that 
party comes between me and my com- 
rades, I will unhesitatingly trample 
upon those ties.” 

Major William Warner, the recently 

elected Commander-in-Chief, G. A. R., 
is of Western birth, having seen the 
light first in Wisconsin while that region 
was yet a territory, about the year 1841. 
There his early education was obtained, 
first at the district school, and later at 
the Lawrence University, at Appleton. 
Later in life he attended the University 
of Michigan, after which he studied 
law, and returned to his home, where 
he was admitted to practice. 
.. The civil war had commenced in the 
meantime, and the need of men to do 
battle for the country inspired the 
young lawyer ; so, in 1862, he raised a 
company, and with it joined the 33d 
Wisconsin Regiment, of which he was 
made adjutant. At Vicksburg he acted 
as captain. He subsequently accepted a 
commission as major in the 44th Wis- 
consin, which position he held until 
mustered out at the close of the war. 

He took part in the Red River Cam- 
paign, and at Tupelo was A.-A. General 
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to Gen. T. K. Smith, then commanding 
a division. 

At the end of the war he settled in 
Kansas City, Mo., and commenced the 
practice of law. A year or so later he 
was elected City Attorney, and in 1868 
was made Circuit Attorney for the 
Counties of Jackson, Johnson, Lafay- 
ette, Cass, Pettis, and Saline. He was 
elected Mayor of Kansas City in 1871, a 
Presidential Elector in 1872, and in 1882 
was appointed U. S. District Attorney of 
Western Missouri. He was elected to 
the 49th and 50th Congresses, but abso- 
lutely declined a re-nomination to the 
5ist Congress. 

In Grand Army affairs he has been 
prominent among the promoters of the 
organization in his state for many years. 
And it was in recognition of his merit 
that the Encampment at St. Louis, in 
1887, tendered him the position which 
he declined then on account of being a 
member of Congress, but to which he 
was unanimously elected last year. 

The portrait indicates a man of 
promptness and high spirit. He is alert 
and awake through and through. Large 
perceptions and an inquisitive regard 
for whatever comes within the domain 
of his intellectual activity distinguish 
the working of his mind. He is keen in 
discrimination, rarely fails to catch 
points of difference, and can show them 
with clearness and effect. His ability as 
a speaker is shown by the anatomy of 
the eye. Not affluent in the use of 
words, not a Niagara for gush and rich- 
ness, he is, or should be, known for 
clearness, definiteness, and point. He 
neither multiplies nor minces words, 
but is acute and logical in their applica- 
tion. 

He has a very strong will, and it is 
backed up by a marked self-respect and 
circumspection enough to make him 
hold firmly to his convictions. Heisa 
staunch opponent, one quick to take ad- 
vantage of the weaknesses in the armor 
of his adversary, but he hates treachery 
and meanness, and they who are dis- 


posed to trickery of any sort are quickly 
read by him, by an intuitive discern- 
ment that is natural to him. A good 
judge of character, he is generous and 


‘cordial toward friends, and very sympa- 


thetic and earnest in his domestic life. 
M. EIFFEL AND HIS GREAT TOWER. 


THE projector of this great structure 
which will rank, when completed, among 
the world’s wonders and be scarcely 
second to any of the works of human 
handicraft, is a man of very marked 
characteristics. Like all engineers of 
distinction, his head is of unusual 
breadth and the faculties in the lower 
margin of the anterior lobe are strongly 
marked. Form, as shown in the por- 
trait by the remarkable separation of the 
eyes, is very large, and the qualities of 
Size and Weight are by no means small. 
He possesses abilities, therefore, of a 
peculiar kind in the way of design and 
of construction, should be a practicak 
man rather than a theorist, and there- 
fore not inclined to take a personal in- 
terest in anything that seems wanting 
in solid, basic principle. In tempera- 
ment he reminds us of Brunel the de- 
signer of the Thames tunnel and of 
Roebling whose splendid monument 
arches the East River and binds New 
York and Brooklyn together. 

M. Eiffel is a man of iron nerves and 
positive views. The whole contour of 
the head and face intimates resolution 
and power. He means to accomplish 
whatever he attempts, and opposition 
has little that can intimidate him, when 
once his feet have begun to move for- 
ward in the line of executing his pur- 
pose. There is iron, indeed, in his blood, 
and it impresses his energy with a ten- 
acious spirit, just as it is evidenced by 
his physical elasticity and endurance. 
M. Eiffel is well on in years, but like 
M. de Lesseps, his capacity for the pro- 
jection of large enterprises may grow 
with years. 

He was little known this side of the 
Atlantic until the newspapers an- 
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nounced the great project with which 
his name is associated, but he has been 
well known among the engineers of 
France, and is at present President of 
the National Society of Engineers. At 
the early age of twenty-six, he was in- 
trusted with the supervision of the build- 
ing of an iron bridge at Bordeaux ; and 
his subsequent achievements have been 
the colossal Viaduct of the Garabit, one 
of the finest works of its kind ; that of 





the Douro Porto ; and also the gigantic 
locks of the Panama Canal. 

The tower will be constructed entirely 
of iron—disposed in an open frame- 
work, to realize the utmost strength 
consistent with grace and lightness. As 
shown in the engraving, it stands upon 


” 


four great ‘‘legs,” or lattice columns, 
each placed at the angle of a square, 
whose sides are 375 feet long. At a 
point 480 feet above the ground, the legs 
meet at what is called the middle land- 
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ing, and from this elevation upward 
the tower tapers like any ordinary struc- 
ture.of its kind. Near the summit will 
be a balcony for observation, the whole 
being terminated by a dome, which in 
turn will be surmounted by a smaller 
dome, around the base of which will be 
placed a small balcony for the use of 
those who may be venturesome enough 
to mount to the very top. 

The four columns forming the base are 
joined by circular arches, 
and at this level, its frame- 
work, resting upon the 
crown of the arches and 
upon the columns, is erect- 
ed a balcony, called the 
firstlanding. As the grace- 
ful architectural effect of 
the structure depends large- 
ly upon leaving unobstruct- 
ed the central space be- 
neath the arches, the stair- 
ways and elevators by 
which visitors will be able 
to ascend and descend are 
placed in the legs. The 
French commission of ex- 
perts has selected two eleva- 
tors of the manufacture of 
the American firm of Otis 
Brothers & Co., of New 
York. These elevators will 
be constructed on a large 
scale, two stories each, with 
seats like thoseof arailway 
car, and capable of carry- 
ing fifty people. There will 
be seven elevators alto- 
gether: four to the first stage, two to 
the second, and one, capable of carrying 
sixty-five persons, up to the top 
gallery. 

The price is fixed at 3f. to the first stage 
or 5f. to the top, on week days ; but on 
Sundays it is to be 1f. and 3f. respec- 
tively. 

Two years ago, when it was announced 
that to add to the attractions of the Uni- 
versal Exhibition of 1889 it was pro- 
posed to build a tower 1,000 ft. high, it 
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made some people smile and shrug their 
shoulders. It was asked, what would 
be the use of such a tower after the Ex- 
hibition was over? It would cost a great 
deal of money, but the French are very 
much like Americans in their fondness 
for doing things, whenever possible, 
on a bigger scale than other nations. 
They would like to erect a tower which 
would be twice the height of the tallest 
monument in the world, and of course 
outdo the Washington monument that 
lately achieved that distinction. The 
idea was taken up, and in a very short 
time a company was formed, the neces- 
sary funds were subscribed, and at the 
commencement of 1887 the foundations 


— 


were laid. Since then, the works have 
been steadily progressing ; and the build- 
ing has now attained the tremendous 
height of 250 metres (780 ft.). 

This great tower will probably be the 
chief feature of the Exhibition and after- 
ward it may serve a very valuable pur- 
pose as an observatory, which, in fact, 
was part of the original scheme. Many 
scientific men have proposed making 
use of it for various researches. At the 
great height of a thousand feet, owing 
to the clearness of the atmosphere, it 
will be possible to make observations 
which can not be satisfactorily made at 
lesser altitudes. 

, EDITOR. 





THE GALL COLLECTION IN BADEN, 


EW pbhrenologists, I think, are 
aware that Gall, when he quit- 
ted Vienna for Paris, left a large 
collection of skulls and casts in the 
former city. This collection, to which 
Professor Benedikt called my attention, 
is now on public view in Baden, and 
forms part of the so-called ‘‘ Stzedtische 
Rollett Museum,” which was presented 
in its entirety in 1867, by the sons of the 
late Dr. Rollett, an eminent physician of 
thetown. Gall wrote from Paris in 1824, 
presenting Dr. Rollett with the collec- 
tion, and thanks are due to the doctor 
and his heirs for the care which they 
have taken in preserving these valuable 
and venerable objects. 

During my holiday rambles in the 
Swiss and Austrian Alps last summer, I 
visited Baden, principally to see the 
museum and to make the acquaintance of 
the custodian, Dr. Hermann Rollett (the 
son of the founder and a distinguished 
poet), to whom I had an introduction 
given me by Professor Benedikt. The 
museum, a large building in the Franz- 
ens Strasse, close to the Park, is open 
free to the public twice a week, Thurs- 
days and Sundays from three to six 
o'clock. I visited it on Sunday, 22d July. 
A flight of stairs and a spacious hall 


communicated with three large rooms, 
at the end of the second of which I 
found the gentleman I was seeking. 
He greeted me with true Austrian polite- 
ness and seemed to be pleased that I had 
not come merely out of curiosity, but as 
a follower of Gall, to examine the ob- 
jects on which his ideas of Phrenology 
were founded. 

The collection contains 67 skulls of 
lunatics and criminals, and 108 original 
casts, taken during life or after death, 
from persons of eminence (kings, men 
of science, artists) and persons with 
peculiar formations of the head. Most 
of them are marked in Gall’s own hand- 
writing, and all were classified by Pro- 
fessor Benedikt. 

Dr. Rollett showed me also some medi- 
cal literature, contemporary with Gall, 
especially journals with reports of his 
lectures, speaking very highly, almost 
worshipfully, of him. 

Men of science, of rank, poor men, 
artists, and tradesmen, have all visited 
this collection, have admired the muse- 
um, and expressed themselves accord- 
ingly. However, no direct good has 
come from the collection, for Phrenology 
never had a serious footing in Austria. 
It appears tu me that, at the present 
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day, we must look to the United States 
for the home of Gall’s science. We 
shall find among Americans the largest 
number of supporters. My view is fully 
confirmed by Professor Buchner in his 
‘* Physiologische Bilder,” Vol. II. 

He says: ‘‘ Especially in the United 
States of America, where there is a 
vivacity of talent, together with a want 
of sound scientific knowledge among 
the educated and semi-educated classes, 
the number of zealous adherents to the 
phrenological theory is said to amount 
tomillions. The PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL has a circulation of 20,000 copies, 
and one single publisher turns over 
about $100,000 yearly only with phre- 
nological literature. This shows the 
want that there is of scientific training 
and enlightenment. Like a great many 
similar subjects, Phrenology is prac- 
ticed in America with a certain amount 
of fanaticism. I made many enemies 
on my lecture tours on account of my 
opposition to Phrenology. Especially 
the editor of the New York Democrat, 
Dr. Blode, showed his hatred, from the 
moment that I spoke against Phrenology 
and Spiritualism, by writing against me, 
not only in his own, but also in other 
papers. Altogether, it appears to me 
that Americans can stand the truth less 
than Europeans.” 


I leave it to the candid to comment on 
Professor Buchner’s criticism. Such 
and similar writing does not affect me 
any longer, for I have found out long 
ago. that it is in vain to argue with 
prejudiced minds. I consequently set 
to work on a different basis to get 
Phrenology recognized by the learned 
men of Europe. 

On the 12th February I read a paper 
on ‘‘Centers of Ideation,” before the 
British Anthropological Institute, in 
which I lay the basis for a scientific 
Phrenology, at the same time showing 
that the experiments of modern physi- 
ologists have confirmed the localization 
of several phrenological organs. The 
Anthropological Institute has hitherto 
refused to accept any paper on Phre- 
nology, and blackballed one phrenologist 
on account of his profession. At first 
the committee hesitated whether they 
should accept my paper, and left the 
same in the hands of an expert for ex- 
amination and subsequent report. My 
arguments seemed to be convincing, 
and so I was allowed a discussion on 
February the twelfth, in which many of 
our leading scientific men took some 
part. I shall send to the PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL a report of the affair in a 
short time. 

BERNARD HOLLANDER. 





BUDGET OF PAPERS ON PHRENOLOGY.—No. 7. 
JUDGE CHURCH AND HIS COURT. 


HIS paper, the seventh, will be 
anthropological rather than phre- 
nological. A rest to the reader, per- 
haps; in which you can recline at ease 
and imagine the scene of the Dakota 
Black Hills, the city of Deadwood, the 
Judge’s home, the court-room, the 
Judge; and from what knowledge of 
heads you may have gleaned from 
‘* Heads and Faces,” and from the pages 
of the JOURNAL, you can ‘“ Phrenolo- 
gize” and judge for yourself even the 
Judge: and in the expressive, but not 
elegant, language of Boston’s profes- 


sional bump-maker, ‘‘put a head on 
him.” 

If the Honorable Judge had only had 
a larger nose perhaps I might have been 
a married man long before this. I know 
he will not take offense at this personal 
reference to his smallest feature when 
he knows how much it cost me, for the 
Judge is a man of large sympathies. I 
had been invited to a Western home of 
high standing and some renown, and 
there met a most charming person a 
young lady of great refinement, exquisite 
taste, beautiful and graceful, queenly 
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and dignified. Mounted upon her spir- 
ited white charger she was not a phan- 
tom, but a beautiful reality. So taken 
with the excellent taste shown in her 
costume, so much admiring her lofty 
mien and queenly dignity I had scarcely 
noticed the separate features of her face. 
The effect of the whole was so pleasing. 








to be unphilosophical, or a phrenologist 
off his guard. ‘‘ Do you really believe,” 
said she, as her horse plunged along, I 
proudly keeping an oversight of herself, 
her saddle, her bridle, etc., and well 
abreast of her charger—‘‘in Physiogno- 
my?” ‘‘ Yes,” I replied, ‘‘though it is 
scarcely a science.” ‘‘ Mention please 








WM, E. CHURCH. 


I was by her side—a most enviable posi- 
tion—mounted on no inferior steed, a 
pure blooded Hambletonian. She knew 
that I was a graduate of the American 
Institute of Phrenology, and so tried to 
draw me out in conversation on that 
line. Galloping alongside of a beautiful 
woman on a spirited white charger is a 
time when even a philosopher will be apt 


then some one we know, some public 
character.” ‘‘Take, for instance, the 
Hon. Judge Church.” After describing 
the great and good man, I referred to 
his nose and the corresponding develop- 
ment of the brain. Why should she 
lose her color! Had she fainted? or 
had the silent cartridge of some noise- 
less Flobert pierced her heart! No! 
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For no Indians at that time were near 
the Foot hills, and the crack of their 
Winchesters can be heard as far as flies 
the lightning-like lead. No! But the 
tip-end of her nose was gone! !/—and 
so were all my chances. And once more 
I settled down to a lonely bachelorhood 
and plunged into missionary work, 
awaiting another chance. But to this 
day you can not get me to converse on 
Physiognomy. 
JUDGE CHURCH AND HIS COURT 

are worthy of a more skillful pen than 
mine. I must make quick dashes and 
sketch rapidly. First, his surroundings. 
In Morristown, New Jersey,—from the 
suburbs of which I am now writing— 
William E. Church was for years one 
of the firm so wel] known in legal circles 
of Morris County, as ‘‘ Mills & Church.” 
Beloved and respected by all as a godly, 
righteous man ; as an honest, painstak- 
ing lawyer: President Arthur appointed 
him to the bench of the First District 
Court and the Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Dakota. His head- 
quarters were at Deadwood, where the 
wide-awake, quick brains of the in- 
telligent men of the Black Hills were 
not slow to appreciate his worth. If his 
Eastern friends had or still have any 
thoughts that he was to be the judge of 
inferior men or to preside over a court 
of half-fledged lawyers and backwoods 
attorneys this article is intended to en- 
lighten their ignorance and to dispel 
their sorrow on his behalf. 

The Judge made his home in Dead- 
wood, the metropolis of the Black Hills, 
renting a pretty place'on Engleside just 
at the angle of the two aisles of the 
great natural amphitheater in which 
Deadwood lies. Just in the immediate 
rear of the house and on all sides around 
it, for the circle is not more than a mile 
and a half in diameter, rise the moun- 
tains some two thousand feet above it ; 
while the city itself is built five thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. One 
thousand feet above the city lies the ceme- 
tery where— 


‘* The hill-side for a pall, 

To lie in state while angels wait, 

With stars for tapers tall, 

And the dark rock pines like tossing 
plumes 

Over his bier to wave,” 


is true of saint and sinner alike, for 
there is the grave of ‘‘ Wild Bill:” his 
head board bearing this sentence, ‘‘ Good 
by, Pard. Will meet you on the happy 
hunting ground.” Passing through the 
cemetery and climbing the overhanging 
crags you have a sublime view for 
over one hundred miles of the far- 
stretching prairies, which commence 
some twelve miles below at the foot of 
the Foot hills. The clearness of the 
Dakota atmosphere can not be imagined. 
I am glad to learn that from this eyry 
a dark serpent can now be seen winding 
its way through the prairie grass : whose 
siss is steam and from its nostril it. 
belches forth fire and smoke. It was not 
so then, only four years ago. But even 
then, several years before the people of 
Morristown, N. J.—the home of Morse 
and the telegraph, and said to be the 
wealthiest place of its size east of the 
Mississippi--were enjoying the electric 
light, the whole amphitheater of Dead- 
wood was ablaze with it, though at that 
time the nearest railroad was two hund- 
red miles distant across those wild 
picturesque prairies and the famous 
‘*Bad lands” of historico-geological 
interest. The center aisle of this scene 
was one that pained the eye of the sensi- 
tive mind. It was filled with the debris 
of the devastation and ruin of homes 
and dwellings, sacred and secular in- 
stitutions, public and private buildings 
destroyed in the great flood of a few 
years before. But the energetic inhabi- 
tants ant-like went to work immedi- 
ately, and soon even finer brick build- 
ings were reared on the high eminences 
beyond the reach of all risings of the 
water of the mountain streams whose 
sands are of gold. Millions have been 
taken out of the hill sides and the 
streams ; and millions more await the 
finding of him who seeks and labors 
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persistently. The gold seeker and the 
bread winner alike must earn their 
bread by the sweat of their brow. This 
is the law of God. It is final. But 
where common wages were three and a 
half and four dollars a day to the miner 
with his pick, where board and rent are 
low, it is much better than— 


‘*Down in a coal mine, underneath the 


ground, 
Where a ray of sunshine never can be 
found *"— 


and only a dollar or a dollar and a half 
a day, if even that. 

I am describing Deadwood as it was 
then the home of the Judge. Of the 
present I am unable to speak. Two 
dailies, whose prices weré respectively 
$12 and $8 per annum, and two weeklies 
honored the little metropolis of only 
three thousand inhabitants ; and, by the 
way of suggestion to our Eastern press, 
the generous press of that city deliver 
their issues every morning at the door of 
the minister of the Gospel with no expense 
to him, and“as generously insert all 
matters that advance the interest of the 
churches. Generous West! God, true to 
his faithful promises, fills thy barns with 
plenty. And thus it will ever be if thou 
art ever generous. Two banks did a 
larger business than is usual, I am told, 
in places of ten times its size in the East. 
Of three groceries, doing apparently an 
equal business wholesale and retail, the 
writer was informed by one that they 
were doing a business of thirty thousand 
dollars each month. Three well estab- 
lished churches with faithful pastors and 
a missionary worker of a fourth denom- 
ination, and a large brick structure, 
standing unfinished, of a fifth showed 
their religious zeal. 

The writer had the honor of occupy- 
ing for a limited period the pulpit of the 
Congregational Church asa pastor, when 
his duties as the General Missionary and 
Missionary Superintendent did not con- 
flict. Of it he can speak freely and with 
honest pride. The choir for the morn- 
ing service was composed of four solo- 


ists. Each had been a salaried singer in 
the East. In the evening a trained quar- 
tette of male voices sang three selec- 
tions from theclassic compositions of the 
masters of sacred song, and a closing 
hymn in which the congregation joined. 
In the Sabbath school, second to none of 
its size in the United States, were to be 
found at their appropriate classes, the 
Hon. Judge Church, Judge Bennett, 
Judge Kingsley, and often Judge Van 
Cise, who formerly taught the Bible 
class formed of business and profession- 
al men. Other men there were of West- 
ern renown in this good work, such as 
Cushman, of Central City, Col., Miller, 
of Helena,Montana, and Bent, of Dead- 
wood, who was the superintendent of 
the school and the leading man in the 
church ; and of godly women not a few. 
But judges and business men honored 
the school no more than the young men 
and ladies, and the boys and the girls ; a 
manlier or more womanly lot I have 
never seen in any clime. 

The reader is now prepared to see the 
Judge on his bench. Not far from his 
home was the court house, a substantial 
structure of brick. Enter the court 
room, and if you are a clergyman, of 
whatever denomination it matters not, 
you will meet with the respect shown 
everywhere in the West to your profes- 
sion; you will be invited to a chair with- 
in the railing; you will not be left to 
find it for yourself, but will be politely 
escorted to it; and you will feel it an 
honor, as did the writer, to sit in the 
presence of the Hon. Wm. E. Church 
and his court. 

The Judge, a man of rather small 
stature, has a fine-grained intellect, dis- 
ciplined and well trained ; and a finely 
tempered organization. A large-hearted, 
whole-souled man ; greatness, fineness, 
and goodness impress you rather than 
corpulence and strength ; quality rather 
than quantity. There is nothing about 
the Judge that suggests the tricky law- 
yer. Honor and honesty; argument 
and proof ; justice and judgment, every 
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one could read in his gracious counte- 
nance as he presides over the court. 

Before the Judge on one side of the 
tables sat the attorneys for the plaintiffs 
ex-Judges Van Cise, Bennett, Kingsley, 
and John R. Wilson, of the firm of Van 
Cise & Wilson, who have the case in 
hand. On the other side ex-Judges 
McLaughlin and Moody, and Col. Steele, 
of the firm of McLaughlin & Steele, who 
have charge of the case for the defend- 
ants. 

The case is the important one of the 
Richmond vs. the Sitting Bull Miuing 
Company. Ina word, the Sitting Bull 
Company are working their patented 
claim every day, with rich returns of 
silver ore. They have run their tunnels, 
two of them, out of their side lines from 
the perpendicular ; following, as they 
say, the natural dip of the ore vein or 
stratum as the law permits. In so do- 
ing the longest tunnel passes through 
‘*The Tiger,” their own property, into 
and through successively ‘‘The Sur- 
plus,” ‘‘The Fraction,” and ‘‘ The Sil- 
ver Terra :” all the property of the Rich- 
mond Mining Co. The latter claim was 
also patented. A second tunnel had 
progressed as far as the middle line of 
‘*The Surplus,” when the legal proceed- 
ings now in process stopped all further 
workings in these tunnels. The case 
held the attention of the court for sixty 
full days; cross-examining one hundred 
witnesses ; and listening to the mining 
experts, who exhibited their models of 
marvelous skill, constructed at great ex- 
pense. The argument occupied five days. 
The expense of all this was not far from 
fifty thousand dollars ; and the property 
involved was not less than a quarter of 
a million. 

Before you, at work on this case, are an 
array of attorneys of which any Eastern 
court might be proud, although I do not 
forget the many names never to perish 
from the pages of this nation’s history. 
The leading plaintiff is Judge Van Cise. 
Tall, manly, of fine physique, a genial 
face, high head and forehead he was wor- 


thy to lead the winning side. The noble, 
godly man whose mouth unclean words 
or tobacco never soiled, started his life’s 
work as a preacher of the doctrine of 
universal salvation. His partner, John 
R. Wilson, ‘“‘by his indomitable en- 
ergy,” as one of his colleagues says, 
‘*and close watch of the progress of the 
case, his quickness to see and to supply 
gaps in the testimony, contributed 
largely to the successful presentation of 
the plaintiffs’ case.” Judge Granville 
C. Bennett, whose history is condensed 
in these few lines from a government 
report, ‘‘ was educated at Howe’s Acade- 
my, Mount Pleasant, and Washington 
College, Iowa ; studied law and entered 
upon the practice at that place in 1859 ; 
served in the Union army as a commis- 
sioned officer during the war of the re- 
bellion, from July, 1861, to August, 
1865 ; was elected a member of the State 
House of Representatives of Iowa in the 
fall of 1865 for two years, and to the 
State Senate in the fall of 1867 for four 
years ; was appointed Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Dakota Febru- 
ary 24, 1875, and resigned, on being 
nominated as a Delegate, August 23, 
1878 ; and was elected to the Forty-sixth 
Congress as a Republican, receiving 
10,455 votes against 8,493 votes for B. 
Tripp, Democrat.” Though at that time 
200 miles from the railroad, you could 
have found in his home, which was 
graced by a most loving and lovable 
wife, the latest magazines and the suc- 
cessive volumes of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica as they were issued. 

Judge W. C. Kingsley was on the 
bench in Colorado, a constant student of 
philosophy, shrewd, conscientious, and 
upright. Six months before he entered 
into communion with the church he 
gave up the use of tobacco as the Chris- 
tian’s duty. I wish all would do this. 
Whenever it was announced that, in the 
absence of the pastor, Judge Kingsley or 
Judge Bennett would lecture in the 
church Sabbath evening, on ‘‘ Paul” or 
‘* David,” the church was packed to its 
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utmost capacity. Of the plaintiffs I have 
spoken; to meet them would increase 
your respect for them. They were men 
of no inferior minds; large-hearted, 
godly Christian men. The honored 
Judge and all the ex-Judges on the 
plaintiffs’ side were to be found in the 
Congregational church, prayer meeting 
and Sabbath school. It was through no 
fault of the attorneys for the defendants 
that the case was decided as it was. 

**Col. Steele,” said one of his oppo- 
nents, ‘‘ has few peers and no superiors 
as a lawyer in the West.” He was former- 
ly a member of the Cheyenne bar, and at 
one time a delegate in Congress from 
Wyoming. 

Judge McLaughlin was said to be a 
very devout Roman Catholic. Again I 
quote from another : ‘‘ Judge McLaugh- 
lin is a solid, substantial man with strong 
and rugged ideas, and a forceful way of 
putting them. A man of much native 
ability, and no little tact and shrewdness 
as an attorney.” 

Judge Moody was the predecessor of 
Judge Church. He is a prominent law- 
yer and a well-known politician. As 
the counsel for the Homestake mines he 
receives, it is commonly reported, ten 
thousand annually. These were all 
save Col. Parker who was retained by 
the plaintiffs ; and T. L. Skinner by the 
defendants should certain emergencies 
arise. 

I think no one can fai] to see that 
superior men of Christian character and 
noble manhood surrounded the Judge, 
himself a man of godliness. It has not 
been the writer's privilege to enter many 
Western court rooms, but when he did, 
it always seemed to him that he ought 
not to be there. Blue with tobacco 
smoke, foul air, bad men and worse 
women. But to enter and sit in the 
presence of Judge Church and his court 
was an honor and an inspiration to bet- 
ter mental work and to more thorough 
study. More careful sermons were pre- 
pared for the hearing of such men. 

But now for the decision. I quote 


only three sentences from the decision, 
which occupies seven and a half columns 
of the weekly now before me: ‘‘I am 
compelled, therefore, to hold that this 
outcrop found in the Sitting Bull loca- 
tion is not the top or apex of this vein, 
lode, or ledge, and that such top or apex 
is not within that location. I must re~ 
gard that outcrop as merely an exposure 
of the edge of the vein on the line of its 
dip.” Consequently the Sitting Bull 
company had no right to follow it out of 
their perpendicular lines; hence this im- 
portant sentence: ‘The decree must be 
that the plaintiffs are entitled to the relief 
demanded.” 

It would have pleased the people 
more if the decision had been the other 
way. It stopped the workings of mines 
then in action and threw many men out 
of work. But a true Christian judge 
fears to displease God rather than men. 
Judge Church stood the test of the 
cyclone temptation of his first great 
mining case: though they burned his 
effigy at Galena, where the miners were 
thrown out of employment. His wife 
once remarked to me: ‘‘I don’t suppose 
the lawyers think he looks through their 
long documents, but he does, every one 
of them, sitting up far into the night in 
order to do so.” 

Besides his city home, Judge Church 
has a summer ranch in the Southern 
Hills, on one hundred and twenty acres 
taken up by himself as a soldier’s claim. 
A beautiful spot the haunt of the deer 
out of which flows ever a boiling spring 
of thermal waters, winter and summer 
alike at 67 degrees Fahrenheit. It 
gives me pleasure to speak thus freely 
these grateful words of a pastor's pleas- 
ant memories, though I regret, with an 
over-driven pen. 

A. CUSHING DILL. 


oe 





I know not where his Islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air ; 
I only know I can not drift 


Beyond his love and care. 
— Whittier. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN 


HEN the sun of civilization arose 
over the Western Continent, 
its golden beams were deflected from the 
wild races here. Light and freedom 
and peace to the white man, was dark- 
ness, bondage, and woe to the Indian, 
and as a result, the red man of to-day 
is no less a savage than he was four 
hundred yearsago. But these primitive 
peoples were not all degraded. Some, 
even of the northern tribes, lived in a 
kind of barbaric civilization. They 
wrought curious implements of stone, 
and also a kind of rude pottery, culti- 
vated their maize fields, and exercised 
the forethought of the enlightened hus- 
bandmaan in their simple system of agri- 
culture. They taught the white man the 
difference between the old and new 
lands, and the extra needsof the former, 
and also how to supply those needs from 
the rivers, which abounded with fish ; 
and the corn fields ask no better aliment 
to insure a harvest now than the Indian 
gave them in the early days. 

But for this instruction and aid to the 
pilgrims, and the gift of fertile meadows 
by the water courses, the founders of 
New England must have perished, and 
the country remained the unknown 
land the adventurer John Smith so 
early found and left again with only a 
name. The coast tribes were the wealth- 
iest. The shores—especially of Narra- 
gansett Bay—abounded with the shells 
from which the wampum was made, 
and the Narragansett Indians were 
probably the wealthiest of the New Eng- 
land tribes. Their shell coinage was 
legal tender for many hundred miles in- 
land. 

With this commodity King Philip, of 
Mount Hope, bought in the far land of 
the Mohawks long auburn hair to 
ornament his ‘royalties,’ which relics 
of this noble and unfortunate chieftain 
are still preserved. The story of the 
auburn tresses will only be found in the 
imagination, for mystery will always 
surround the sad fate of the fair young 


ABORIGINES. 


owners. The tribes of the distant South 
also eagerly sought to obtain some of the 
Narragansett wampum-peage. 

There were no extensive monarchies 
in Central North America, as was the 
case in Mexico and Peru, but scattered 
tribes, not strictly nomadic, but moving 
from place to place in their own tribal 
domains. Their hunting lodges were 
in the forests, which abounded with 
game, and with the return of spring, 
they removed near the shores for river 
and shell fish, and by the meadow lands 
where maize, beans, and pumpkins were 
raised. 

The government—strictly patriarchal 
—rested chiefly with the head sachem, 
who exercised supervision over all, and 
usually punished offenders, even capi- 
tally, with hisown hand. When seeking 
favor or pardon for an offense, the sup- 
pliant placed his hand caressingly on the 
chieftain’s shoulder. 

The aboriginal social ladder contained 
but two steps, and to the higher belong- 
ed in a great degree, the intelligence of 
the tribe, the chieftain’s sannaps and 
warriors ; these planned the wild forays, 
told the moons for hunting, and when 
the time for planting was at hand. 
With the true poetry of nature, they 
counted time by moons and suns, by 
harvests and snows. They watched the 
Great Bear through its yearly round, as 
did the oriental nations four thousand 
years ago, some of the natives even call- 
ing that constellation by the name given 
it in that old world time—Ursa Major, 
or words signifying that name. 

For a long time the colonists believed 
the Indians to be destitute of all religion 
as they had no visible objects of wor- 
ship of their own device, and but few 
rites that could be termed devotional, 
yet the North American Indians were 
on a higher spiritual plane than any of 
the old world barbarians. They believed 
in a bright and beautiful land in the far 
Southwest where the spirits of the 
brave and true forever pursued the de- 
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lights of the chase, with no- hunger, 
fatigue, or cold. There were, too, dark 
abodes of misery for the coward and 
recreant. 

When the white man landed on these 
shores, with his heart and mind stored 
with intellectual and spiritual lore, the 
aboriginal mind was ready to receive 
this knowledge, but the colonists, ab- 
sorbed in their own struggle for civil 
and religious liberty, and borne down 
by their own hardships, forgot the dark- 
ened race, within whose lands they 
sought a home, and never absorbed them 
in the civilization planted here. 

The scattered roving tribes were 
pressed farther inland, and when over- 
come in the struggling warfare, were 
either exterminated or sold out of the 
country into slavery, Barbadoes and 
other of the West India islands offering 
a ready market. These facts are more 
humiliating, because the colonists pro- 
fessed to be working for the glory of 
God and the advancement of the Chris- 
tianreligion. But in justice toour New 
England ancestors, it must be borne in 
mind that the times at home were rug- 
ged and cruel, and the people bore rude 
traits with them to the New World, and 
too often failed to recognize the bond of 
common brotherhood existing between 
themselves and the native owners and 
occupants of this land. Then, too, men 
believed slavery to be a divinely ap- 
pointed institution, and the victors be- 
lieved that they were rightly disposing 
of the Indian prisoners. 

Refugees from the dungeon and the 
stake never overflow with the milk of 
human kindness, and the early colonists 
were of this class. Later, adventurers 
and lawless men came hither, and 
warred upon the Indians on the slight- 
est pretext. But the foundations of the 
commonwealth were laid by sober, God- 
fearing men. A church was the corner 
stone of the early towns, and the church 
laws extended over the township. 
Through the middle of the 17th century 
this order of affairs continued. Later, 


proprietaries were formed by Royal 
grants of, land to individuals or small 
companies, to be effective when the In- 
dians should be removed—keeping in 
view the fact that the Indians were to 
be crowded off as soon as possible, either 
by purchase of the land at a nominal 
price, or by exterminating warfare. 

In this way new towns arose, sales 
were continually negotiated, hands were 
ever reaching out to grasp the red man’s 
land and to drive him therefrom, instead 
of gathering him in to share the bless- 
ings of Christianity and the white man’s 
civilization. This policy has always 
made the Indian a sufferer from civil- 
ized law, and given him no share in its 
blessings and protecting powers.. The 
old chroniclers relate that the first meet- 
ing house in New England had guns 
mounted on the roof, thus combining 
the church and fortress. And these pre- 
cautions were needed, for the natives, 
though gentle, peaceable, and trusty in 
the beginning, soon learned to become 
crafty, wily, and vengeful foes. 

The early settlers, though expatriated 
refugees, were men of learning and cul- 
ture, and for the first forty years of their 
New England life, instructed their chil- 
dren at home, there not being a large 
enough number of inhabitants to estab- 
lisha school system. In 1663 the question 
of schools for reading and writing ap- 
pears to have first taken detinite form and 
very soon after followed this quaint en- 
actment by the court—legal authority in 
those days—‘‘ that every town of seven- 
ty families who are without a Latin 
grammar school, shall be fined, to the 
end that learning be not buried in the 
graves of our fathers.” From this time 
the school was a settled institution of 
the people. The product of the Cape 
Cod fisheries, the dead whales cast ashore 
sometimes numbering several in a year, 
was devoted to this laudable enterprise ; 
also the product of certain lands, de- 
nominated ‘‘ school lands,” were among 
the ways and means to establish free 
schools on a permanent basis ; but the 
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records of those days unfold no plans for 
meeting the spiritual or mental needs of 
the native race. 

Both town and proprietors’ records 
are very explicit concerning the affairs 
of those days, but they contain no words 
of comfort or help for the Indian. The 
titheing man was the only officer ap- 
pointed strictly for Indian service—not 
for their civilization and education, but 
to note their faults, and report them for 
punishment ! 

The introduction of intoxicating 


liquors among the natives sank them in~ 


to still deeper degradation, besides arous- 
ing their savage nature from its lowest 
and darkest depths. One of the most 
pathetic pages of American history is the 
record of the protest of the aboriginal 
chieftains to King Charles of England, 
through the king’s commissioners, to the 
effect that the king’s subjects should not 
be allowed to distribute strong drink 
among their people, as they ‘‘ became 
worthless and soon died from the ef- 
fects.” Among these remonstrants was 
Weetamoe, queen of Pocasset. This na- 
tive sovereign sent her son to Harvard 
to be educated, but she ever remained 
true to the land of her fathers, and per- 
ished during King Philip’s war : a noble 
specimen of an aboriginal princess. 

It is a sad truth that the free institu- 
tions of our great Republic have not one 
foundation stone for the aboriginal race 
to rest upon. The policy of one admin- 
istration is very often set aside by the 
next corps of legislators, and the Indians 
have been entirely thrown out of con- 
sideration, if we except treaties made 
with them for the purpose of taking 
their lands, and too often never paying 
for them. The pages of the nation’s 
archives have often been stained with 
the records of these dark transactions. 

At the close of the Revolutionary 
War, the infant Republic possessed thir- 
teen small colonies, weak, impoverished, 
and in debt. These colonies held a nar- 
row belt of country along the Atlantic 
coast—the entire Mississippi valley yet 


remaining in the hands of primeval 
owners. The Mississippi River was 
known indefinitely as the ‘‘ South Sea,” 
and sometimes as the ‘‘Western Ocean.” 
All beyond was chaos, as far as history 
and geography were concerned. One 
of the earliest plans adopted by the first 
Federal Congress, when the framework 
of this nation was being laid, was to es— 
tablish their commonwealth and pay the 
national debt by the sale of the Indian 
lands, still held and inhabited by the 
tribes. In the Journals of Congress for 
1784 is a draft for an ordinance to press 
the Indians off their lands as fast as pos- 
sible, and to establish a Federal Land 
Office, where these lands might be sold 
and all kinds of Federal securities re- 
ceived in payment, thus establishing a 
sinking fund to extinguish the debt in- 
curred in their contest with the mother 
country for national independence. 

The Indian lands between the north- 
ern boundary and the Ohio River, 
though still in possession of the 
tribes, were estimated in extent, and a 
price per acre affixed to this estimate, at 
a rate at which the proceeds of their sale 
would cancel the national debt. The 
same policy was pursued in the South. 
A fixed market value was placed on ex- 
tensive tribal lands still peopled by 
their native owners. The topography 
of this country was almost entirely un- 
known a century ago. The western 
bounds of the ‘‘old thirteen ” were very 
indefinite ; even Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut extended to the ‘‘ Western 
Ocean,” that is, to the Mississippi River, 
and land claims in Ohio, arising out of 
these old boundaries, were in the courts 
there very recently, if they are not 
pending even now. 

The 19th century has been filled with 
events concurring with those of the 
early time, and the Indians have been 
swept westward through all the years. 
The wave of conquest has continually 
engulfed the race, and a great common- 
wealth stretches out its arms to the na- 
tions of the earth, and far off people are 
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gathered under protecting laws, where 
but a few years ago the bark wigwam 
stood, and the frail canoeonly navigated 
the lakes and streams. Here in a land 
of golden plenty, where church spires 
gleam and lofty mountains are crowded 
with observatories and far-seen beacon 
lights of learning, a native race, intelli- 
gent and capable of receiving civiliza- 
tion and education, has been left in 
savagery, in distant and often barren 
lands, where they have been driven by 
the white man’s bullet. A quarter of a 
million human beings still exist in the 
Western territories, living in a wild state, 
while enlightenment shines with noon- 
day splendor in the land of their ances- 
tors. 

The wave of European civilization has 
swept the aboriginal race far westward, 
an oncoming tide from the shores of the 
Pacific rolls eastward—the Indian must 
perish or mingle with the great ocean 
and become a part of it. The power of 


a Christian civilization can save them 
from the vortex of the waves. The In- 
dian is indigenous to the American soil, 
and he always, even as in the days of 
Miles Standish, ‘‘dies hard,” but the 
last fifty years have been particularly 
fatal to the tribes, many thousands of 
Whose people have been gathered into 
the domains of the dead each year of the 
19th century. 

Only within the last decade has there 
been any dawn of a better day for the 
Indian. The heart of this great nation 
is beginning we trust to throb in pity 
for the darkened beings in its midst, and 
in obedience to this feeling, the red- 
handed policy of our forefathers is 
changing. 

What has been done to elevate the red 
man is a brief and meager story. Right- 
eous laws and Christian philanthropy 
have a great and extensive labor to per- 
form, to atone for the errors of the past. 

ANNIE E. COLE. 


<i> 
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JOSEPH A. S. MITCHELL, 
CHIEF JUSTICE OF INDIANA. 


Hon. JOSEPH A. S. MITCHELL was 
born in Franklin Co., Pa., Dec. 2ist, 
1837. Like a vast majority of country 
boys, his early life was spent in working 
on a farm in the summer and attending 
the common district schools during the 
winter. After he had acquired all the 
learning he could in the common 
school, he attended a short time at an 
academy. When he was about eighteen 
years old, he began teaching, and thus 
obtained a little money with which to 
make his start in life. He studied law 
in the office of Messrs. Riley & Sharp, 
Chambersburg, Pa., and was admitted 
to the bar in 1859. 

Shortly after this, he began the prac- 
tice of law at Goshen, Ind., but on the 
breaking out of the war he enlisted in 
the Second Indiana Cavalry. He spent 
two years in the service, during which 
he was promoted to the rank of captain 


and was made a member of Gen. Mc- 
Cook’s staff. When the war was over 
he returned to Goshen, and gave his 
whole energy to the practice of his 
chosen profession. The twenty years 
from 1865 to 1885 were, for him, years 
of hard and unremitting toil. The great- 
er portion of the time he averaged four- 
teen hours of work aday. By means of 
his unflagging efforts he built up alarge 
law practice, and acquired the reputa- 
tion of being one of the best legal schol- 
ars in the state. In 1885 he was elected 
for six years to the Supreme Court of 
Indiana, and, at the last session of that 
body, he became Chief Justice. 

In politics Judge Mitchell is a Demo- 
crat. Although he has always labored’ 
zealously for the advancement of the 
interests of his party, he has never been 
a bitter partisan, and at the same time 
he has been averse to office-seeking 
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The only office which he ever held be- 
sides the one he now fills was that of 
Mayor of Goshen, to which he was 
elected in 1872. 

In November, 1865, he married Mary 
E. Defrees, a daughter of the late Hon. 
Joseph H. Defrees. They have had 
three children, two of whom are living. 

Captain Mitchell, as he is familiarly 
known in the vicinity where he resides, 
is a square-built, solid-looking man, 
about five feet eight inches in height. 


their rights as citizens*are concerned ; 
and, though he has achieved? promi- 
nence for himself, hef{does not on that 
account look down on his less favored 
brother. 

He isa man of excellent’; judgment, 
especially in matters relating to the law ; 
slow in forming his opinion, but when 
it is once formed, he rarely has occasion 
to change it. He is a deep thinker and 
logical reasoner, taking comprehensive 
views of all subjects that require his 


JOSEPH A. 8. MITCHELL. 


Although but fifty years old, he has had 
a long and useful career, and appears to 
have many years of usefulness yet be- 
fore him. Heis not a brilliant or showy 
man, but nevertheless a man of sterling 
worth. He is very modest and unas- 
suming, easily approached by those who 
know him. There is no person, however 
poor or humble, that does not feel per- 
fectly at ease in his presence. He re- 
gards all men as equal, at least so far as 


consideration. He is very steadfast, so 
much so, that when his mind is once 
made up, nothing can swerve it. What- 
ever he attempts, he accomplishes ; dif- 
ficulties that would appall less courage— 
ous persons, only spur him on to more 
vigorous efforts. 

He is a man of the strictest integrity, 
and this is generally known, so that his 
word is considered as good as his bond. 
Having always led {a pure and virtuous 
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life, he exercises a wide influence for 
good among his fellow-citizens 

Such are a few prominent features of 
@ man whom the State of Indiana de- 
lights to honor, and here is a life full of 
valuable lessons for young men ; an ex- 
ample of what a man of pluck and 
energy and purity of character can do. 
With duty uppermost in his mind, and 


with an invincible determination to ex- 
ert an influence for the right, he has 
achieved the highest and best success. 
May those who read the record of his 
life, as well as those who are fortunate 
enough to enjoy his personal acquaint- 
ance, be encouraged to put forth greater 
efforts for the attainment of a true and 
noble manhood. H. Ss. BARTHOLOMEW. 





LIVING 


F you have the gift of poesy, and can 
not write it, live it. 

If there is an immeasurable song in 
your soul, don’t try to measure it. Let 
it sing itself out in your daily life. If 
there are some pure spirits in the region 
of your imagination that refuse to be 
materialized, do not drive them from 
your mind. Sit down and commune 
with them, or take them as companions 
in your labors. Their presence will 
sweeten toil, and make your life nobler 
and better. You are a poet. You feel 
it in every nerve, in every pulse. Poetry 
is an element in your composition. 

But there are springs in the forest of 
which no man comes to drink, and they 
bubble and gurgle on in solitude for 
hundreds of years, sending out tiny 
streams that trickle down the hillside 
and go to join the great rivers of which 
men drink, and upon whose bosoms 
boats come and go. 

Are you shut in? Are there Sloughs 
of Despond and Mountains of Difficulty 
all around you? Can you find no out- 
let for the spring of music that is mur- 
muring in your soul? Are you groping 
blindly for the path that leads to fame? 
And growing discontented and unhappy 
because you can not reduce to an article 
of merchandise the spiritual life that is 
within you? 

Don’t put out the fire that glows upon 
your hearthstone because you can not 
sell the pictures which its flames paint 
on your walls. Warm yourself in its 
ruddy glow, and throw open your doors 
that your friends and neighbors may 


POEMS. 


come in and share your comfort. If 
you have a gift, however small, appre- 
ciate it, cultivate it, and share it with all 
who are within your reach. 

Don’t go down to your grave burdened 
with a useless package hermetically 
sealed, and labeled, ‘‘ Unappreciated 
Genius.” 

If you have a song bird, hang its cage 
on your front porch, where every passer- 
by may be comforted by its trills. Is not 
that’ better than to kill it because all the 
world can not hear it sing ? 

Write, if you will; be successful if 
you can ; but don’t sacrifice to wealth or 
fame, or any other worldly god, the 
pure inspirations of your soul, nor shut 
out from your life the longings and the 
loves of others. You can not afford to 
be seltish. Selfishness may lead to suc- 
cess, but it can never lead to happiness. 
“Circumstances — cruel, immovable, 
unpitying cireumstances—may deny you 
the rapture of seeing your name attached 
to a published volume of poems; but 
they can not prevent you from making 
a poem of your duily life. And you can 
make it as grand as you choose; as 
rhythmical, as beautiful, as true ; and it 
will be read and appreciated. Moreover, 
like the spring in the wilderness, it will 
not only refresh the flowers and trees 
and birds around it, but it will send out 
tiny streams of refinement, of cultured 
thought, of loving kindness and human 
sympathy that shall gladden the hill- 
sides as they go, and finally join them- 
selves to the great rivers of intellectual 
progress. A. M. COSTELLO. 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


[CONDUCTED BY PROF. NELSON SIZER.] 


——_+o<—__— 


BALANCE OF DEVELOPMENT. 


HE following extract from a writ- 

ten description of character re- 

cently made-will show some phases of 
the subject of balance : 

‘‘Your organization is pretty fairly 
balanced, and that means really more 
to us than the word would commonly 
mean to others. We find by contact 
with mankind that it is not a common 
thing, in this age of progress and 
change, for men and women to be well 
or harmoniously balanced. We had, 
for instance, a man, a short time since, 
under our hand who had a head measur- 
ing 24 inches, and he weighed but 125 
pounds, when he should have weighed 
195 pounds. Another came in an hour 
later with a head of 24 1-4 inches, and 
he weighed 305 pounds. He had 105 
pounds too much, but the other had 70 
pounds too little. Neither was balanced, 
especially the lighter man. The heavy 
one weighed a good deal more than was 
necessary, which could easily be re- 
duced, but that was better than weigh- 
ing so much less than was necessary, 
which, with the weak vitality, could not 
be brought up to the proper point. It 
does not do much harm for a lamp to be 
a third larger than is required, but it is 
unfortunate for it to be so small as to 
need filling twice for one evening, or to 
be set aside. A wagon wheel runs 
smoothly when it is perfectly round, 
but if the spokes were two feet long on 
one side of the wheel and two feet six 
inches on the other side, it would make 
a man astonished who should drive 
rapidly and ride in such a wagon. The 
man with the 24-inch head, weighing 


125 pounds, was like a lamp that needs 
two fillings for one evening. He lacked 
the bodily strength to nourish his great 
brain, and hence he could do but little 
work that required manly grip and 
breadth and vigor of mind. At least he 
could not work long at a time without 
resting, or think long; he had to let the 
mill-pond fill up, as the millers would 
say. This prepares you to hear what we 
want to say about your balance of 
organization. 

Your head measures 21 1-2 inches, 
and that is exactly right for a man 
whose weight turns the scales at 140 
pounds. If your head measured 22 
inches, you should weigh 150 pounds. 
If it measured 23 inches, we should 
claim that your weight ought to be 175 
pounds. You can work easily, actively, 
earnestly, and your brain will inspire 
you to efforts such as you can properly 
make, and you get tired all over, head 
and body together. The impulse which 
the brain gives will be vigorous, and 
hold out as long as the vigor and the 
endurance of the body continue. So 
when your body is tired out, your brain 
is also ready to sleep, and you are not so 
likely to overdo as you would be if the 
proportions between head and body 
were different. 

There is another way in which we 
study the balance of organization ; that 
is to say, between one part of the head 
and the other parts. For instance, the 
front part of the head is devoted to intel- 
lect. Sometimes that is very large for 
the size of the head, and other parts are 
smaller. Sometimes the back head, or 
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middle-head, or top-head, or the crown 
of the head may be uncommonly large, 
while the forehead, where the intellect 
resides, may be small. Then we would 
have an affectionate, energetic, proud- 
spirited, moral man, with uarrow intel- 
lectual life. He would be excellent and 
loving, but not know much. 

The different sections of your brain 
are pretty fairly organized. So we give 
you credit for balance of character. 
One set of your faculties do not run 
away with the whole mental make-up. 
You have seen men who, when they get 
tipsy, are dangerous to the whole neigh- 
borhood. Their force of character, 
located in the base of the brain, gets 
inflamed, and they have not the re- 
straining reason to hold it back. Others 
that know a good deal, and are good, 
but have very little energy, if they get 
maudlin in their cups, will sing funny 
songs, perhaps 
‘I won’t go home till morning, till daylight 

doth appear.’ 
You now begin to see what we mean by 
a balanced head. 

To come down to particulars, your 
head, from the opening of the ear back- 
ward, and from the opening of the ear 
forward, indicates about the right pro- 
portions. The lower part of the fore- 
head gives practical intellect ; and that 
part of your forehead is amply devel- 
oped. You are hungry for facts, anx- 
ious to acquire information, inclined to 
pick up knowledge as you have oppor- 
tunity. You can work your own way 
in gaining knowledge. You could look 
on and see men work, and when you 
had seen a man make three barrels, you 
could take the tools and make a barrel 
nice enough to hold flour or salt. If 
you were to watch machinery, you 
would study out its adaptations, and soon 
learn how to handle it, control it, and 
take care of it. 

You could learn a mechanical trade, 
for instance, that of machinist, or car- 
penter, or mason, and could go into a 
factory and learn the different ways of 


cloth-making, and be an accurate and 
rapid workman. You could learn edu- 
cational matters, languages, or science, 
or you could learn to be a physician. 

You are a clear-headed and keen 
judge of strangers. You could learn to 
be a merchant, and judge of the quality 
of goods and their relative value, and 
also manage your customers with skill. 

You havea good memory of what you 
see and do, and where you go. You 
can pick up facts and information, and 
make yourself intelligent on a great 
many topics. If you had been taken 
fifteen years ago and put intoa first-rate 
school, you might have become a classi- 
cal scholar, and to-day have stood up as 
an educated man, qualified for most de- 
partments of duty in which scholarship 
is required. Your force of character 
and your self-reliance will enable you to 
take and hold good positions, and not 
be always in danger of losing them. If 
you are not remarkably strong in any 
one direction, you have no weak points 
which indicate probable failure.” 


—— :0:— 


HUMAN CAPACITY. £ 


8S the human race endowed with tal- 
ents, tastes, and capacities so as to 
furnish to-day the requisite number to 
conduct the varied affairs of life and 
business, so that every department could 
be properly filled, and all be occupied ? 
In reply to this question, we may say 
that human nature is susceptible of 
varied culture, and that all the faculties 
exist in all men (except idiots), but the 
faculties are naturally developed by the 
incidents and circumstances which may 
act upon given tribes or classes of peo- 
ple; and if the question were asked, 
‘Are all men now qualified to adapt 
themselves to the different economies of 
life?” we would say ‘‘NO.” A great 
majority of mankind to-day are adapted 
to the commonest drudgeries only, be- 
cause the majority of the race have not 
been cultivated so much in the faculties 
of philosophy, and ethics, and zsthetics, 
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and mechanics, as they ought to have 
been ; hence some nations are behind in 
arts, science, and literature. 

On the sea coasts we find men devel- 
oped in reference to following the water, 
and seamanshiy chiefly is the result, 
and men have become almost amphib- 
ious. In other sections we find that the 
mechanical elements have been culti- 
vated until the strength of the-character 
finds its outlet in mechanism. We 
know of a town in Massachusetts where 
they nearly all tend toward the ministry 
and missionary work. Somebody has 
succeeded in that direction, and others 
have followed, until the strong current 
in that town is toward the ministry, as in 
other towns in the same state the current 
is toward navigation, especially the fish- 
eries, and in others toward mechanism. 
In Kentucky there is a public sentiment 
that runs toward fine horses, and fine 
horses are the result. In other sections, 
not denying Kentucky her share, law, 


politics, statesmanship, public affairs, 
seem to be the aspiration of the people, 
as in California and Colorado mining is 


the drift, and millionairism is the 
prayer, if not ultimately the song, of the 
people. The Spaniards have made most 
of their colonies on the false basis of 
hunting for precious metals, and their 
colonial civilization is faulty. The 
English have colonized for homes, 
farms, mechanism, and trade, and their 
footsteps have been firm, and the results 
permanent and powerful. France cul- 
tivates ornament and esthetics, and we 
have a nation of fancy, style, and decora- 
tion. The Scandinavians, by necessity, 
followed the sea, and they became navi- 
gators and the explorers of the world. 
If we could find a country with the 
soil and climate adapted to the develop- 
ment of every useful trade, art, or occu- 
pation, doubtless the public would be- 
come classified so as to adapt a proper 
number of persons to each department 
of effort and achievement pertaining to 
all the phases of an excellent civiliza- 
tion. New England could not raise 


wheat, and Illinois lacks the water- 
power to be, like New England, a man- 
ufacturing region. The faculties be- 
come cultivated by practice, and practice 
is invited by necessity, and necessity is 
met or not met by opportunity, hence 
culture in diverse directions depends 
largely upon the wants of the people 
and the opportunities for such develop- 
ment. A hundred years from now this 
country may illustrate a harmonious 
division of talent and its adaptation to 
the different pursuits and attainments of 
life. 
—*0—— 
A MOTHER’S STORY. 
LADY recently called to tell us 
that she brought her boy to 
us a few years ago, who was so self- 
willed, headstrong, and contrary, that 
he ignored or repudiated common re- 
straints and dictation which seemed to be 
necessary to regulate his conduct and 
character, and we described him as be- 
ing headstrong, obstinate, and difficult 
to manage, but that he had enough of 
the elements of integrity and manly 
ambition to fortify him if he was not 
teased and annoyed, but that his Self-es- 
teem, Combativeness, and Firmness were 
so strong, that anything like coercive 
measures simply exasperated him, and 
made him ten times worse than he would 
be to let him alone; we gave them 
the directions to treat him kindly, not 
exact anything of him that would be 
onerous or displeasing to him, and let 
him take a year or two of growth under 
the kindly skies of beneficent influence, 
and that he would come out all right if 
they did not spoil him. She said that 
they adopted our advice, much against 
their previously formed opinion, viz., 
that they must restrain and repress and 
punish if they wanted their boy to be 
good. 

As soon as they modified their treat- 
ment the boy’s character was modi- 
fied ; he began to study his lessons, and 
be obedient to the ethics of the house- 
hold, and he has now become a leading 














and popular salesman in one of the 
largest carpet houses in New York, and 
there is nothing to be desired which he 
does not manifest, and to use the lady’s 
words, ‘‘I have thought it over many a 
time, and felt that I must come and tell 
you, because I have such reason to be 
grateful for apparently saving our boy, 
and I am sure that his character is well 
established, and that we have nothing 
to fear and everything to expect in his 
behalf.” 


ome, <u 


THE MOTHER HAPPILY DISAP- 
POINTED. 


WO years ago, Miss L., of New 
York, obtained a full written de- 
scription of character from us at our 
office. She was described as having ex- 
cessive Conscientiousness, Cautiousness, 
and Approbativeness, with deficiency of 
Self-Esteem, and consequently that her 
life was largely blighted and made un- 
happy by these facts, being thus made 
wonderfully timid with reference to go- 
ing forward in the line of duty, and ex- 
ceedingly sensitive as to the opinions 
entertained of herseli and her doings by 
her friends with a constant sense of 
fear, unworthiness, and _ incapability 
growing out of the action of these fac- 
ulties. 

To-day, July 25th, she came in and 
said: ‘‘ When I came in two years ago, 
and you examined my head, describing 
me as I really was, though I did not 
know it, opening my eyes to the work- 
ing of my mental life, and the way I 
was affected by the opinion of the outer 
world, giving me the philosophy of in- 
ternal influences upon my mind and 
character, I was amazed to be so com- 
pletely revealed to myself, and wonder- 
ed that I had never understood it. 

** When I got home I told my mother 
what I had done; she said: ‘ Well, 
my daughter, I think you have spent 
$—— more unwisely than I thought it 
possible, that you with your good sense 
and prudence could do.’ 
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‘**In less than a year, so changed had 
I become in my ability to act, and in my 
method of regarding the influence of 
society, and the opinions of the world, 
my proper sense of duty and method of 
taking hold of affairs, and being master 
of myself and my conditions, that my 
mother and my other friends had noticed 
the change for the better, and my 
mother was kind enough to say to me: 
‘My daughter, I must take back what 
I said about the money you paid for 
your examination ; I now say that if 
you had paid a hundred dollars for it, it 
would have been the best outlay, consid- 
ering the richness of the return, that 
you‘have ever made.’” 

Such facts as these are a comfort to 
us in several ways. First, that we are 
able to earn our bread in such a manner 
as to do our customers infinite service, 
beyond the cost of the compensation 
they make us. Second, if one makes a 
coat or a pair of shoes for a customer, 
and he pays the normal value, the account 
is square ; but if one puts another on 
the right track of better living and high- 
er personal character, he may ‘‘save a 
soul from death, and hide a multitude 
of sins ;” in other words, he may double 
the man’s happiness ; he may increase 
the term of his life, perhaps a quarter of 
a century; he may start forces in some 
good man toward better and stronger 
living that shall go on for indefinite 
ages, multiplying in generations to come 
all beneficent influences. 

It is not mean to do good, honest work 
of whatever kind for our fellowmen, 
and render them, as the good bootmaker 
does, an equal return for value received, 
dollar for dollar; but when one can 
guide a boy to nobler manhood, who 
might otherwise go astray, or open to 
the life of a girl a pathway of success, 
health, and well-sustained self-hood, 
and thus augment her life and her hap- 
piness a thousand fold, the result can 
not be measured by dollars. Although 
in this world of want, the dollar is 
necessary, but thank God it is not the 
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whole of a man’s wages, when he can 
work for human improvement while he 
earns his own support. He who can 
double the power of a person to know, 
achieve, and enjoy, does not realize his 
full compensation when his bills are 
paid. 








303 
‘“APPLES OF GOLD.” 

HE following extracts from a letter 

dated January 10, 1889, and ad- 

dressed to us with a renewal of subscrip- 

tion for the JOURNAL, may encourage 

others to look upon Phrenology with 
more interest and confidence : 

‘*T will now add something of a per- 
sonal nature. I am more than sixty-five 
years of age. In my early life I in- 
dulged in card playing, whisky drink- 
ing, and generally in a _ reckless life, 
including doubting the truth of Chris- 
tianity. I accidentally got some of your 
publications, including Combe’s ‘ Lec- 
tures on Phrenology,’ and his ‘Consti- 
tution of Man,’ and carefully read them. 
These led me to a higher standard of 
living. Indeed the teaching contained 
in these works revolutionized my life. 
I abandoned my whisky, my gambling, 
my reckless life, and my skepticism. I 
learned that the development of the 
brain exhibited the talents given me by 
a Divine Being. I have since been 


striving in a humble way, to cultivate 
and encourage my talents. I felt the 
benefits so much that I wanted to extend 
them to my children. Consequently I 
sent one of my sons to the ‘ American 
Institute of Phrenology,’ and paid the 
$100 for his six weeks’ tuition, and the 
result of his teaching was so satisfactory 
that two years later I sent the other one 
through the Institute, and paid $50, the 
price having been reduced. In his case 
also the result of the lessons has been to 
greatly improve him in the way of life, 
and as I believe, to fit them for any po- 
sition in life which their talents may 
qualify them to fill. Though I am an 
agriculturist and my life mostly spent 
on the farm, and possibly my sons may 
take the same course, yet I believe their 
lives like mine will be, by Phrenology, 
much refined and made much more 
happy.” Truly Yours, —. 








B , Ill, Dec., 1888. 
Fowler & Wells Co.: 

The phrenological description made 
from photographs is‘received. It is, as I 
supposed it would be, truthful and accu- 
rate. I believe I will follow your ad- 
vice in regard to the pursuit you recom- 
mended. My interest in Phrenology will 
never die out, for there is much in it to 
elevate. Yours Truly, —. 





—0:— 
GOOD WORDS WELL RECEIVED. 


VALUED lady friend and patron, 

of New Mexico, writes us, Jan. 

5, 1889, ordering several books and also 

the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for the 
year, and adds: 

This is my New Year’s present to a 
friend in California. 

I had the two dollars this month to 
send for the JOURNAL and as you have so 
generously reduced the price, I can have 
the extra fifty cents for other good 
things. I am always more anxious to 
receive the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
than any other that comes to me. 

I wish you financial prosperity this 
year, 1889, and that great good may 
attend your efforts to educate and free 
from mental narrowness, the masses 
who read, and in one way or another 
are influenced by your publications. 

When I was sixteen years of age, my 
father purchased a number of books at 
a sale of second-hand-books. Among 
these was ‘‘ Physiology, Animal and 
Mental.” Father gave me the privilege of 
first selection of five volumes. My first 
choice was ‘‘ Physiology, A. and M.,” 
by O. S. Fowler. 

This was my introduction to the Fow- 
ler & Wells publications. After reading 
that book 1 was hungry for more of a 
similar kind, and my appetite was in- 
creased with the years. I have expended 
a considerable sum of money during 
the past twenty-five years for books and 
charts sent out by your house, and hope 
to have money in the future, so that 
I can give to others as well as to suppl 
our library with this wholesome read- 
ing. If the youth of this age could be 
induced to read the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL and similar works, and let 
‘*Yellow back literature” go to the 
flames or receive no patronage, the chil- 
dren of thirty years hence would be 
vastly superior to any that have yet 
been born. We must work and pray 
for the good of our fellow-beings, Men, 
Women, Brothers and Sisters, Equals. 
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CHILD CULTURE. 


CHARACTER—HOW FORMED. 


HE oak is regarded as an emblem 
of strength and of stability; the 
ivy of weakness and sensibility. The 
oak is self-reliant, the ivy dependent. 
These are types of human character, 
not of masculine and feminine, but of 
the strong and the weak. The oak 
begins its existence as humbly as the 
ivy; it is, like its neighbor, a tender 
plant, which an insignificant worm 
might destroy. But the elements of a 
great tree, a monarch of the forest, lie 
hid in that tiny embryo. But the proper 
conditions are necessary to its devel- 
opment. What are those conditions? 
They are darkness, light, dew, rain, 
wind, storm, cold, heat, as well as soil. 
It must drink the dew and the rain, 
absorb the sunshine, breathe the air, 
and suck up the soil. But what part in 
its development does the storm, the 
night, the frost play? Aye, they de- 
velop its character ; they make it strong, 
self-reliant. The hurricane threatens 
to uproot it, the whirlwind to shiver its 
heart in twain. But the one causes it to 
send its roots deeper into the soil, the 
other to knit its fibers closer together. 
Jupiter Pluvius sends the rains in tor- 
rents, as though he would dissolve the 
solid earth in which it is rooted, but the 
tree drinks up the flood, and with it the 
nutriment dissolved by it, and grows 
strong on what threatened destruction. 
Watch its career, and see it calmly 
turning every circumstance, whether 
apparently adverse or fortuitous, to its 
own account in promoting growth or 
developing character. 
The history of men bears strong re- 
semblance to the history of trees and 
vines. Some are born with the elements 


of greatness in them in such large 
measure that from the first they are 
masters of the situation. They turn 
every circumstance to advantage. Pov- 
erty, privation, sorrow, every so-called 
evil becomes a blessing, a means of de- 
velopment. Poverty compels labor, and 
labor knits muscles, strengthens will, 
and develops power of endurance. 
Sorrow quickens sensibilities, and sweet- 
ens affection. Opposition or persecution 
develops courage and independence of 
character. 

Others there are who have no grasp 
on fate, no control on circumstances, no 
power to win the prizes of fortune and 
fame. Drifting or skulking through life, 
and clinging with nerveless grasp to 
whatever or whoever seems to promise 
support, they sink at last into nameless 
graves, their lives unhonored, their 
deeds unsung. 

But the large majority of men are 
neither imbeciles nor intellectual giants. 
They are simply commonplace, endowed 
with common sense and surrounded by 
conditions that give average opportunity 
for development. These lack the gen- 
ius that achieves extraordinary success 
despite opposition; but they are safe 
from the necessary fate of those who 
spend their lives in the prison house of 
despair wearing the chains of circum- 
stance. Within certain limits, and those 
quite wide, they are free to choose what 
manner of men they will be, whether 
educated, refined, intelligent, virtuous, 
honorable and useful, or ignorant, boor- 
ish, and vicious, a curse to themselves, 
their families, and society. But much 
also depends upon the start in life they 
get. 
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“Tis education forms the common mind, 

Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.” 

Education, by which is meant devel- 
oping, as well as training, guiding, and 
disciplining, is the circumstance chiefly 
instrumental in giving bent to character 
in the average child, and education be- 
gins at birth. Every look, word, thing, 
or person which a child sees, hears, or 
feels, leaves an impression more or less 
distinct upon its character. 

As the child’s mind begins to unfold 
in the realm of reason, its own responsi- 
bility begins to supplement that of its 
parents and teachers, and when the boy 
steps upon the plane of manhood he 
takes his fate solely into his own keep- 
ing. It is now a personal question, 
‘*What course in life shall I pursue, 
what sort of character develop?” for re- 
member the education is only fairly be- 
gun, not finished. You have simply 
passed from the preparatory academy to 
the college, where the lessons are harder 
and longer, and where you are put upon 


~—— 


your own responsibility as to behavior 
and progress. Your school is now more 
practical, your lessons-being chiefly those 
of experience, the most valuable of all 
lessons if rightly used. The observance 
of a few fundamental rules is essential 
to the formation and perfection of true 
character in this college of the world 
where men and women are trained. 

To be honest, to be courageous, to be 
magnanimous, to have absolute faith in 
the right, to be fixed in the conviction 
that a good deed never fails of its re- 
ward nor a wrong action of its punish- 
ment, that vice never succeeds nor can 
virtue fail, that any apparent triumph 
of wrong is only an apparent success, 
which is in reality a stupendous failure. 
Discriminate clearly between reputation 
and character; between what people 
think you are and what you know your- 
self to be. To others one may seem what 
he is not ; to himself hestands revealed. 
Reputatiou is what you pass for; char- 
acter is what you are. T. A. BLAND, M.D. 





AIDS 


O make Kindergarten work effect- 
ual, and have it accomplish re- 

sults to the full extent of its possibilities, 
the work of the teacher should be sup- 
plemented by the work of the mother, 
in the home. While the young hearts 
and minds are in the developing process, 
then is the time when every moment is 
precious. Not by cramming, not by 
stimulating the young brain to undue 
activity, but by guiding and direct- 
ing into the safest and best paths of 
knowledge. One great aid in this di 
rection is story telling. Every child 
loves to listen, and will remember. 
One of my earliest recollections, which 
ever gives me pleasure to recall, is sit- 
ting with other little ones of the home 
circle at our dear blind grandmother’s 
knee and listening to her quaint old 
stories. If you have not a fund of 
stories in reserve, read to the children. 
Many wise mothers are very much op- 


TO KINDERGARTEN 


WORK. 


posed to this, as they fear it will make 
the children lazy and selfish ; that they 
wiil never become readers themselves. 
It is often hard to decide just what are 
the best methods to adopt, but certainly 
there is much to be said in favor of this 
plan. Children will not learn to read 
as early, perhaps, but that will only 
make their progress so much the more 
rapid, when they once get their interest 
awakened, and they will also read more 
understandingly. It is also a great help 
and ally in governing children. 

There is no wide-awake boy or girl 
but that will leave quarreling or dis- 
puting to listen to the charming stories 
told or read, of ‘‘ Jackanapes,” ‘‘ Water 
Babies,” or ‘‘ King of the Golden River,” 
not to mention the old old stories of the 
Bible, always new, and a source of un- 
failing delight to every child who is so 
fortunate as to hear them. 

The promise of having a chapter read 





in some favorite volume, will call them 
away from their doubtful companions 
and cause them to give up cheerfully 
some cherished plan or pleasure. It 
takes the mother’s leisure, and some 
think children need disciplining, not 
coaxing, into obedience. They will get 
plenty of disciplining, never fear, and a 
little coaxing sometimes is better than 
hasty punishments given oftenin anger. 
We will never regret any little pleasure 
or happiness we can give our children in 
a healthful, wise way. Teach them self- 
denial by example, as well as precept ; 
make them feel by the whole home at- 
mosphere that the only true way of liv- 
ing is living for others, in doing little 
every day kindnesses. Teach them at 
the holiday season the pleasure of giv- 
ing ; give them fewer gifts, and let them 
spend any surplus money for gifts to 
other and less fortunate ones. Give 
them plainer clothes and plain, whole- 
some food, and let your extra indul- 
gences come in the form of reading, and 
they will not be injured by it. In fol- 
lowing this plan children will learn to 
speak correctly and express themselves 
clearly. When you are reading illus- 
trated books explain the illustrations; 
thus give them the love of the true and 
beautiful in art. Avoid reading silly 
stories, of which there are too many, 
even in our Sunday school libraries. 
Our best authors and poets have nearly 
all something for the children. Read 
the best, refreshing your own memory, 
at the same time giving your children a 
taste for the best, and when they learn 
to read for themselves they will care 
nothing for trash as their taste is framed 
for better things. By reading to the 
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children, you can often select books that 
the average child that makes his own 
selection will pass over as dry and unin- 
teresting, and by omitting that which is 
beyond the child’s comprehension, find 
much to interest and instruct. 

Children that are not read to and that 
learn to read young, often become regu- 
lar gourmands, and read all that comes 
in their way, without judgment, because 
they have none, and it becomes a form 
of dissipation. On questioning these 
children, one is surprised to find how 
little they retain of what they have read. 
On the other hand, children that are 
guided by kind hands in. this matter, 
may be backward in their studies, but 
surprise their teacher always by the 
amount of general knowledge they have. 
The children themselves often wonder 
where they have learned this or that. 

I knew of a thoughtful little boy com- 
ing home one night and asking his 
mother when he learned about the 
growth of plants? His teacher had given 
the class a lesson in botany, and he was 
the only one who could answer a ques- 
tion. His mother reminded him of a lit- 
tle book she had read, and of the walks 
they had taken when they had gathered : 
the flowers by the way, and talked about 
them. He had learned unconsciously ; 
and so it will come to these our little 
ones, even till they advance to the 
higher schools of learning. 

Blessed’ are all little ones that have 
the path made smooth to their tender 
feet. Rough, stony places will come 
soon enough, and the care and love 
given now will be help over hard places 
by and by. 

MRS. 8S. B. BOWERMAN. 





REPRESSION. 


OULD it not be better to let chil- 
dren have their own way more 

than we do? 
“Their own way, indeed! That is 
what is spoiling them,” I hear some 
straight-laced parent exclaim, and in rare 


instances it is undoubtedly true, but I 
believe that more children are injured 
by injudicious restraint than by too much 
freedom. It may be a trite saying that 
children are miniature men and women, 
but a truer one never was uttered, and 
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in order to fully appreciate the child’s 
feelings, suppose we try to imagine how 
it would seem to be repressed here, and 
thwarted there, until we have no indi- 
viduality left. 

Children have likes and dislikes, wishes 
and plans, just as real, just as reason- 
able as our own. They may lack judg- 
ment in carrying them out, but will they 
not always lack if never allowed the 
privilege of using the little they have? 
It is indeed the parent's privilege to 
direct his child’s judgment, but not to 
deprive him of it, by thinking and judg- 
ing for him. 

Many times we err thoughtlessly in 
this respect. We tell the child to do this 
or that, never stopping to think that he 
may have had some little plan of his own 
he would like to have perfected, the car- 
rying out of which would not have in- 
terfered in the least with our own ar- 
rangement, had we possessed the fore- 
sight to have perceived it, but having 


received our command, he feels in duty 
bound to give an unquestioning obedi- 
ence while his own little project goes to 
the winds. 


There are parents, I am sorry to say, 
who regard a child’s plansas something 
unworthy of notice ; to such the follow- 
ing brief incident would seem scarcely 
worth the telling. The teacher of a 
small district school had promised his 
pupils a visit to a neighboring school a 
short distance away. But little else was 
talked about among the younger mem- 





bers of the school, and girl-like they had 
talked over among themselves what they 
should wear. 

‘*T shall wear my plaid flannel, shall 
I not, mamma?” said little Jennie 
Deane, rehearsing their plans to her 
mother after school. 

‘* Yes, and your muslin apron.” 

‘*O mamma, must I wear an apron ?” 
protested the little girl. 

‘**T think you had better,” her mother 
answered, and no more was said upon 
the subject until the morning of the 
expected visit, when as she was making 
preparations for school the little girl ven- 
tured to broach the matter again. 

‘* Must I wear an apron, mamma? 
None of the other girls are going to.” 

“Oh, yes,” answered her mother 
thoughtlessly, and the child obeyed, 
though the big tears stood in her 
eyes. 

Now this desire to dress like the others 
was perfectly right and natural, and 
what justice was there in her mother’s 
persistence ? 

Children are oftener wounded by 
thoughtlessness than unkindness, unless 
these may be called synonymous terms. 
Few persons are intentionally unkind 
to their little ones, while many are so 
through want of thought and lack of 
sympathy. It may be well to frequent- 
ly recall memories of one’s own child- 
hood, as the child of to-day is much the 
same as that of fifty years ago. 

MRS. 8S. E. KENNEDY. 





THAT STUPID CHILD. 


“THE stupid children are not numer- 

ous in any one school, and yet 
they are the torment of the average 
teacher’s life. What can be done for 
them? What can be done with them ? 
The teacher’s success and comfort 
depend largely upon his methods with 
these few. They require individual 
attention, but great care must be 
exercised not to make them uncomfort- 
ably prominent. 


The first’ few minutes of each recita~ 
tion should be directed to them unsus- 
pectingly, through clear statements and 
attractive presentation of the main 
features of the lesson. To begin the 
recitation by asking questions is fatal to 
the interest and profit of the stupid 
child. The first requisite is to ‘‘ get 
hold of” this child, and unless it is 
done before attempting to get a grip 
upon the lesson, it will not be done :it 
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all, while if the teacher awakens the mind 
at first he may hold it through the recita- 
tion. Stupid children need an intellec- 
tual tonic. Some teachers ease their con- 
sciences by administering intellectual 
narcotics that make them rest peacefully 
in their stupidity ; others apply a coun- 
ter-irritant by means of some caustic 
remark about their dullness, while still 
others merely furnish intellectual stim- 
ulants to make them think they know 


something, content with self-conceit. 
The thing needed is tonic. The recita- 
tion hour must not be used to find out 
how much the dull child does not know, 
but to invigorate his mind to know and 
do something. Such tonic can be fur- 
nished if the first few minutes of the 
recitation are given to a bright, spirited, 
entertaining introduction to the lesson, 
so directed as to make them think and 
talk to their own enjoyment.— Ea. 





TWO WAYS OF TEACHING. 


Y the first long lessons are given to 
be memorized, many examples to 
be wrought, the teacher, so called, act- 
ing as stern inspector to see if the pupil 
has worried through it all. By the 
second the memory is not hard pressed ; 
a few problems for illustration; the 
teacher, idolizing no book, clears the 
way ahead, illumes the subject ; and at 
the recitation, if not before, helps up 
the weary. It is understood that some 
pupils, on certain branches, should be ex- 
cused. Method one prevails in high 
schools ; method two in universities. The 
high school is the Egypt of tasks in the 
long march of education. It will remain 
so until parents, committees, and the 
press demand that the lads and misses 
whose health, happiness, soundness of 
brain and nerve are of supreme conse- 
quence, be more gently and naturally led 
through the high school course. Oh 
that our numerous Roman Catholic 
brethren would yield the parochial, and 
give their influence to further rational- 
ize the entire public school! None un- 
derstand better than they how to teach 
without torture, how to impress without 
distress to the mind or injury to the 
physical system ; how to have instruc- 
tion and yet allow for the existence of 
other things in life. L. H. 
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ANOTHER INSTANCE OF PRECOCITY.— 
The interesting case of a precocious 


child, related in the articlesgfrom Baby 
hood, and reproduced in the February 
issue of the PHRENOLOGICAL, when in- 
terpreted to my mother, reminded her 
of a similar case in our own family—one 
of my eldest brothers. At about three 
and a half years he showed remarkable 
ability for calculation—in fact, he prom- 
ised to become a genius in mathematics. 
So proficient was he in figures that, 
when sent to school, the teacher was 
astonished to find that he could not 
teach him anything in that direction. 
He'‘had a wonderful development of 
Language. Being given a number of 
letters forming a word, he would imme- 
diately pronounce the word, and usually 


correctly, and this before anyone 
thought of teaching him the alphabet. 


He also possessed a high degree of con- 
structive and inventive talent. Being 
of feeble health, and for that reason un- 
able to perform any work requiring 
strong physical efforts, he utilized his 
time by carving and whittling in wood 
many curious things, some of which he 
invented himself. He taught himself to 
knit—a very useful occupation in those 
days—and many a visitor, after return- 
ing from an inspection in the field or 
elsewhere, was surprised at the increased 
size of a stocking or some woolen gar- 
ment left in the house, and wondered 
how it came to be so. His Jarge brain 
was not properly sustained by vital 
forces, however, and he died at four- 


teen. 
© .&: 
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CCORDING to the Mosaic record, 
the necessity for dress appears to 
have been a penalty inflicted on our 
first parents for the sin of disobedience. 
But, it must be admitted, that does not 
justify mankind in being so foolish as 
to be constantly adding to the curse of 
that infliction, by wasting their time 
and means in constantly devising plans 
by which to develop and increase the 
evil of their proper punishment. We 
have to bear it, but we should never for- 
get that it is a penalty, and consequent- 
ly should not pay quite as much atten- 
tion to the ornamentation of the chains 
we are compelled by nature to carry. 
Although, at the present time, fashion 
in dress appears to tyrannize over woman 
more than over her helpmate man, his- 
tory teaches us that there have been long 
periods when both alixe were subject to 
its sway. In England, from the four- 
teenth to the end of the seventeenth 
century, noblemen were not unfrequent- 
ly beggared by the cost of their clothing, 
and its ridiculousness was usually fully 
equal to its extravagance in price. John 
Rous, or Johannes Rossi, as he Latinizes 
his name, the most eminent English his- 
torian of the fifteenth century, gives the 
following description of the dresses worn 
by the dandies of that time. He says: 
‘** Nowadays our beaux and fine gen- 
tlemen can not walk, until the points of 
their shoes are fastened to their knees 
with chains.” 


THE BARBARISMS OF FASHION. 


This fashion was not confined to Eng- 
land, but was general throughout Eu- 
rope. It was condemned by Papal bulls 
and by the decrees of Councils, yet it 
prevailed for more than two centuries. 
In A. D. 1463 an Act of Parliament was 
passed in England prohibiting the use of 
boots or shoes with pikes exceeding two 
inches in length, and forbidding cord- 
wainers (as shoemakers were then 
called) to make shoes or boots with 
longer pikes, under severe penalties. 

The same historian tells us that the 
heads of the dandies were dressed as 
ridiculously as their feet. He says: 

‘*On their heads they wear bonnets of 
silk, cloth, or velvet, adorned with pre- 
cious stones. Sometimes their mantles 
are so short as to be quite indecent, and 
sometimes so long that their sleeves 
touch the ground when they walk.” 

Occleve, a poet of that period, satir- 
izes the latter fashion in the following 
quatrain : 

** Now hath oure land lytell neede of broomes 

To sweep ye fylthe out of ye streete ; 

Sin syde-sleeves of ye penilesse groomes 

Will ytte uplick, be it drye or weete !” 

Historians also tell us that when 
Henry, Prince of Wales, waited on his 
father, Henry the Fourth, to make his 
peace, he was dressed in a mantle or 
gown of blue satin, full of small eyelet 
holes, with a needle hanging at every 
hole by a silk thread. 

One fact will suffice to show the ex- 
travagance of fashion in the dresses of 
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the women at that time. When Isabel 
of Bavaria, wife of Charles the Sixth, 
kept her court at Vincennes, in the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century, it was 
found necessary to make all the doors of 
the palace there both higher and wider 
to admit the head-dresses of the queen 
and her ladies. To support the breadth 
of the same, they had a kind of a horn 
on each side of the head, bending up- 
ward, on which ribands and other orna- 
ments were suspended. The historian, 
Dr. Henry, from whose writings the 
sketch is taken, adds: 

‘From the top of the horn, on the 
right side, a streamer of silk or some 
other light fabric was hung, which was 
sometimes allowed to fly loose, and 
sometimes brought over the bosom, and 
wrapped about the left arm.” 

Such were some of the barbarisms of 
fashion during the dark ages. We can 
compare our modern styles of dress, both 
for males and females, with our imme- 
diate progenitors with advantage, but it 
will not answer for us to measure mod- 
ern fashions with those that were in 
use in the classic age. In orderto prove 
the truth of that statement it is only 
necessary to point to the costumes of 
the ancient Grecians and Romans as 
evidences of the present degeneration of 
mankind in regard to taste in dress. 
It is considered a very bold act in a 
sculptor to dare to depict in marble a 
modern hero in the garments now gen- 
erally worn; in most cases the artist 
prefers to enfold the bust or figure in 
the more simple and chaste attire former- 
ly known to the ancients. Judgment, 
therefore, is given against us, we our- 
selves sitting as the court and rendering 
the decision. 

It may also be said that the fashion- 
able costumes of the ancients were not 
only more becoming but have proven 
more durable than styles that have suc- 
ceeded them. Our grandmothers and 
grandfathers, in the dresses of their 
times, look ridiculous to us, and so, 
undoubtedly, will our representations 


seem to our descendants. On the con- 
trary, the flowing and graceful draperies 
of the Grecians of the classic age retain 
their supremacy and need no alterations. 
They were beautiful in the past, are so 
in the present, and will remain so in the 
future. It is really singular how the 
fashionable world with such patterns be- 
fore it, can endure its present extrava- 
gances, or tolerate the absurdities that 
disfigure our modern styles of apparel. 

As specimens of willful deformity take, 
for instance, the coverings of our heads. 
What can be more grotesque and in- 
convenient than the stiff stove-pipe hat 
generally worn by men, or more ridicu- 
lous than the bonnet, which, though 
towering to the clouds, only half covers 
the heads of fashionable women ? What 
can justify the wearing of hoops as in 
the past, or the indecent protuberance 
of the present style of dress worn at the 
present time? The male sex also, with 
regard to the follies of fashion, are but 
little better than their helpmates. In 
the early part of this century our grand- 
fathers long submitted to put their heads 
in the stocks by incasing their throats in 
stiff cravats, because George the Fourth 
did so to conceal a natural defect in 
his neck. 

But, although foolish human beings 
may be excused for submitting tamely 
to the fashionable caprices of the age 
and disfigure their outward appearances, 
it is the bounden duty of all to rebel 
when fashion essays to deform our 
bodies. When Powers first exhibited 
his statue—‘‘ the Greek Slave”—a lady 
critic objected to the size of its feet. 
‘*Madam,” replied the sculptor, ‘‘I fol- 
low nature, not fashion.” We pity the 
Chinese womer in this particular and 
deplore the folly that induces them to 
crush their feet into shapeless lumps of 
flesh. But are not many of that sex 
here equally reprehensible? Which is 
worse: to disfigure the feet, or by lacing 
to render the upper part of the human 
body, which is naturally convex, con- 
cave, in obedience to a false taste, and by 
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a base submission to the unnatural de- 
crees of fashion. 

There were hopes, some time ago, that 
the vehement remonstrances and forci- 
ble expositions which wre made on that 
subject would have had a good effect. 
It is believed that they have not been 
entirely uninfluential. It is lamentable 
that there are any women who continue 
to endure punishment for the sake of 
appearances, or through a false fear that 
an honorable and intelligent distinction 
in dress, might, by the unthinking, be 
attributed to affectation. But we must 
yet wait and hope for the entire success 
of this very necessary defiance of the 
barbarism and brutality of fashion, the 
success of which is closely identified with 
the health, strength, and longevity of 
civilized humanity. 


Some of our readers may deem the dis- 
cussion of the Barbarisms of Fashion to 
be not of sufficient importance to occupy 
the attention of social science reform- 
ers. 

They greatly mistake. Every week 
fashion plates by the million are being 
scattered over our country, and fathers 
and husbands too generally know the 
effect of such illustrations. ° 

No one who examines them and 
sees the things dressmakers, milliners, 
and tailors propose to make of human 
beings, ought to be unwilling to ad- 
mit that the time has fully arrived 
when the frivolities and cruelties 
of fashion should meet with gen- 
eral public exposure and _ reproba- 
tion. 

R. W. HUME. 
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BLOCKING HIS 


HE improvident man must surely 
see the cause of his failure, disap- 


pointment, and loss; yet he continues 
year after year to follow in the same 
beaten path of non-success; whereas 
the same energy which he now displays 
in the pursuit of a negative good would, 
if turned toward the proper channel, 
result in a positive success, and so lead 


on to fruition of all his hopes. As it is, 
he is only half a man, and loses one-half 
of his real existence. But though he 
loses say one-half, he is losing more 
than he thinks he is. He is paying too 
much for his ‘* whistle.” 

While it is well to have a will of one’s 
own, it is equally certain that society 
can not exist on the principle, ‘‘ Every 
man goes as he pleases.” Partners in 
business, husbands and wives, parents 
and children, do better by consulting 
each other’s wants and wishes, if they 
govern themselves accordingly. The 
jar of conflicting interests is often thus 
avoided, and things run on smoother. 
One difficulty avoided, new complica- 
tions do not occur. How many a law- 
suit might never occur were a little timely 


OWN WAY. 


thought exercised! How many a case 
of sickness has been neglected for 
months and years till it has become 
chronic; and after the expenditure of 
large sums of money, time, and happi- 
ness, the patient sinks into the grave, 
cursing the whole race of doctors, as 
though his own ignorance and thought- . 
lessness were not to be charged in the 
account! Wives disagree with hus- 
bands, they will not look at and amend 
their special faults, and thus remove 
the cause, but stubbornly defy the 
worst, and thus the divorce court severs 
the knot. Husbands drink to excess, 
or use rough language, or neglect their 
better-halves,or do some specially foolish 
thing ; they cling to this “last straw,” 
but this Straw usually breaks their own 
back.. Happy are the woman and man 
who can see their own fault and decide 
to have it out, like a bad tooth—the 
emblem of decay and pain. But a 
moral wrong, or a bad principle, are 
more injurious than a merely physical 
evil ; we can alleviate the latter, but the 
first depends on self-will, pride, and 
wrong-doing. It is death in life. 
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Mr. John Holden was a young man 
of vigorous frame and mind. He was 
intelligent, and, with close study and 
more perseverance, would have devel- 
oped his natural powers to something 
practical and ‘“‘telling.” He was a 
mechanic, and his work was of a rather 
severe description. Up to thirty-five he 
continued to work steadily, and owing 
to some business speculations which did 
not turn out very well he did not save 
much. His wife was no better manager 
than himself, and perhaps this did not 
add to his wealth. When about thirty- 
two years old, he got a situation at 
which he could do quite well, and for 
some four years he went along, holding 
his own, so to speak. He had a little 
money in the bank. 

He got a new and more lucrative situ- 
ation where he was not overseen by any 
other man. He was almost his own 
master, in a business sense. Now, one 


would think, was his real opportunity. 
But it proved the very reverse. He 


became addicted to the intoxicating 
draught, and the wind of fortune only 
blew him more strongly the wrong way. 
For about fifteen years he kept up his 
devotions to Bacchus, and this is the 
account in mere currency : $5,680. This 
is a low calculation, as I have no ledger 
to refer to. It would, perhaps, be nearer 
the true sumif we called it $8,000. This 


amount, invested in New York real 
estate, would have probably doubled 
itself by this time ; at all events, the re— 
turn would have been very satisfactory. 
John is paying rent (nearly a dollar a 
day) while he might be, if he chose, 
living under his own roof, with a garden 
to boot. John is a slave in many ways. 

Mrs. H., feeling lonely, had her niece 
come and live with her. She was an 
artist and, like all struggling artists, 
rather more in need of the necessaries 
of life than the beautiful. She enter 
tained her friends, and occupied the 
best rooms, and for some six years was 
virtual mistress of the house which 
should have been heraunt’s. Of course 
this was not very pleasing to John Hol- 
den ; but his wife and niece concluded 
that it ‘‘served him right.” What busi- 
ness had he to drink? He was having 
his recreation, they would take theirs in 
their own style. Hymen now stepped 
in and carried off the little artist ; and I 
suppose she will repeat the experiment 
of life, to illustrate which we have tried 
in this article. Shakespeare says: ‘*I 
may not achieve success ; I’ll deserve it.” 
Happy is the man who is happy with 
success. Happiness is not impossible on 
this mundane sphere, but I am afraid 
the man does not exist that can exactly 
measure the word. 

R. DONALDSON. 


a ee 
CATARRH.—No. 6. 
EXPOSURE AND ZYMOSIS.* 


ATHOLOGISTS designate several 
types of catarrh by names like 

these : acute, chronic, hypertrophic, atro- 
phic, syphilitic, scrofulous, etc., showing 
that the sources of the trouble may 
greatly vary, and an intelligent study of 
a given case that obstinately resists the 
ordinary treatment may involve much 
antecedent history. Some of these 
types have been already considered, and 
at a later time when we come to consider 


*Rights of republication reserved by author. 


treatment we shall have something 
more to say regarding them. The 
mucous membrane of the nasal passages 
is chiefly involved and attracts our first 
attention ; but with our knowledge of 
the relation of the general systemic 
state, and that especially of the nervous 
system, to the mucous function, we 
know that the local disease will never 
be cured unless the real and perhaps 
remote cause is disposed of. 

It is in place here to touch upon a 
very commonly associated cause, con- 
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stipation. My experience leads me to 
believe that fully seventy-five per cent. 
of the cases of nasal and pharyngeal 
catarrh are accompanied with this ab- 
normal condition of the intestines. The 
residua of digestion accumulate in the 
alimentary canal, and therefore add to 
the work of the excretory membranes of 
all the organs. Constipation is depend- 
ent upon an abnormal condition of the 
alimentary canal, usually the large in- 
testine being the main seat of the 
trouble. There may be a sluggishness 
merely in the procedure of digestion 
due to defective liver or gastric secre- 
tion ; the peristaltic action of the bowels 
may be impaired ; in either case there is 
a want of nerve stimulus, which may be 
due to central or superficial disturbances 
of nutrition. The person may be over- 
fed or under-fed ; in either case an im- 
paired excretory function may be pres- 
ent and traceable to neural disturbance 
as an immediate cause. 


A sudden suspension of the skin’s 


function, as we have seen in a recent 
installment of this series of papers, is 
followed by very disastrous consequences 
in the way of ailment. So is it with the 
effects of a suppression of the excretory 
function of the alimentary canal ; they 
do not appear with the promptness that 
is always noticeable in the case of our 
cutaneous garment, but they are quite 
as destructive. Perhaps even more so, 
because a man who is annoyed by a 
‘‘cold” will adopt some treatment 
promptly for relief, while he may permit 
a torpid state of his bowels to continue 
weeks and montbs, careless of the fact 
that he is storing up a woful amount of 
sickness that will ere long indicate itself 
in rheumatism or typhoid fever. 

Effete matter retained in the system 
anywhere is a source of poison. Ab- 
sorbed into the blood it is carried through 
the circulation, and in parts of the 
mucous membrane that are weakly and 
out of function or actually diseased it is 
prone to aggravate the trouble. Modern 
research demonstrates the fact of the 


presence of living organisms in inflamed 
and hypertrophied tissue. These organ- 
isms, micrococci, bacteria or bacilli, or 
whatever else they may be termed, are 
the creatures of poisonous infection, and, 
finding nourishment in the tissues, live 
and propagate therein until they are 
either destroyed or they have consumed 
the substance in which they are lodged. 

Nature of course rallies her vital 
forces, the leucocytes, and charges on 
the parasitic enemy, and may succeed 
in routing it, if the patient aids the at- 
tack by hygiene and antisepsis judi- 
ciously. 

In catarrhal disease the mucous mem- 
brane is more or less infested with the 
parasite. Examine the nasal secretions 
of a chronic case under the microscope 
and we shall be sure to find vibrios or 
other microbes. In those old cases that 
show extensive degeneration of the 
nasal structure by persistent and offen- 
sive excretion we may find immense 
numbers of these minute creatures. 

In my opinion the recognition of the 
leading part played by destructive para- 
sites in human diseases is a grand stride 
in modern therapeutics. It has simpli- 
fied treatment immensely by indicating 
the true way to assist nature in the 
struggle incident 'to sickness and dis- 
ease. Instead of hampering nature, and 
giving the destructive germs time and 
opportunity to develop and do their 
pernicious work, as it is now clearly 
enough seen was the effect mainly of 
the old methods of drug treatment, the 
physician can employ agents whose 
property is the destruction of the germs, 
while he ‘‘ supports” the general organ- 
ization of his patient with proper nour- 
ishment, rest, good air, pure water, and 
a cheerful environment. 

It is unnecessary now to have the 
spectacle of a dozen doctors in attend- 
ance upon a wealthy invalid, each with 
a dozen remedies, and all uncertain as 
to their final effect upon heart or liver 
or kidneys. The diagnosis well made 
suggests the procedure in most cases, 
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and it is briefly comprehended in the 
phrase ‘‘supportive and symptomatic.” 
During the past winter I have studied 
upward of fifty cases of typhoid or 
enteric fever in various stages of devel- 
opment, from the second or third day of 
recognized onset to the seventh week, 
and in all the treatment was merely 
antisepsis and a careful hygiene. What 
else was there to do? Our knowledge 
of the internal lesion in this dreaded 
affection shows that we have to deal 
with an enemy that takes up his resi- 
dence in the alimentary canal and there 
begins his deadly work, ravaging the 
tissues and disturbing every physical 
function. This direct interference with 
the nutritive function strikes at the 
source of vitality, and hence the rapid 
enfeeblement. 

We can truly say that this malignant 
disorder, one of the more common ene- 
mies of medical practice, has a close re- 
lation to the subject of our inquiry, for 
we know how typhoid fever sets up a 
catarrhal inflammation of the air passa— 
ges, the throat, trachea, bronchi, and 
may develop a serious pneumonia. 

The onset of typhoid fever is signalized 
by more or less pronounced chilliness 
and other sensations that resemble the 
phenomena of a “cold,” but the real 
cause is an internal one, and that must 
be understood in the outset if efficient 
treatment of the malady is to be under- 
taken. 

An acute catarrh or ‘‘cold” is not to 
be obtained by experimental exposure. 
That has been shown, we think, by Dr. 
Page. Nevertheless we shall not be 
able to persuade many people from be- 
lieving that their humid eyes and snuf- 
fling noses are not the consequences of 
the walk they took a day or two ago in 


the driving rain, when their shoes were 
*‘soaked through,” or of being com— 
pelled to sit in the draught from an 
open window at church. Dr. Becker, 
of Toledo, looking at the xtiology of 
‘catching cold” with the eye of a Ger- 
man physiologist, does not believe that 
mere cooling of the surface of the body 
can produce a ‘‘cold.” He says: ‘We 
get from daily experience a negative 
result ; the cooling does not produce in 
general a disease. In spite of the fact 
that feeling cold is disagreeable, it is not 
dangerous; on the contrary, it is 
useful by repressing the blood from the 
skin, and in this way protecting the in— 
terior of the body from too much chill- 
ing. There will be seldom a man who 
would not trace a bronchitis, a pleurisy, 
a paresis of muscles or nerves to his 
having changed his clothing too early in 
the season, to his having been out late 
on a cool evening, to his having been 
exposed to a draught on the porch, or 
something else.” He suggests, also, as 
an evidence in support of his view, the 
exhibitions we have at bathing places of 
young men springing warm and sweat— 
ing into the cold water, and thus cool- 
ing themselves ‘‘intensely and sudden- 
ly” without being made sick. I do not 
advise any reader to make this experi- 
mentum crucis, for although the theory 
advanced is a good one, to expose the 
human organization to a shock of such 
great severity is certainly unreasonable, 
and not warranted by the most liberal 
views of physiological compensation. I 
can recall two or three instances of 
paralysis resulting from such shock, 
and death has been known to result 
promptly from the internal congestion 
that was produced by it. 
H. 8. D. 





’ A SERMON WITHOUT A TEXT. 


HE body must be made to keep 
pace with the mind, or the mind 

must be restrained to the capacities of 
the body. Every thought, every motion 


destroys more or less of the nerve cells 
and tissues of the body, but thought is 
the much more wearing force of the 
two. While engaged in the perform- 
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ance of one duty the mind is busy run- 
ning ahead, planning another. When 
that other is reached it must again go 
over the ground, and thus, if we come 
to observe these things,we will find that 
the mind is nearly always doing double 
duty and frequently does its work three 
times before it is done. All this is a very 
great as well as utterly useless tax on the 
vitality which can not be manufactured 
as fast as it is consumed and consequent- 
ly the mother (not to mention business 
men, teachers, and all other classes) is 
usually tired, worried, broken down, 
nervous, and thoroughly wretched. 

The greatest misfortune—I had almost 
said sin—of all is that her children 
are born in this same state; going 
through life melancholy and blind 
to all that makes life worth living, 
through no fault of their own, but be- 
cause another—and that other the one 
from whom they have a right to expect 
better things—deliberately closed her 
eyes to the joy and sunshine of life, and 
in so doing, sealed theirs beyond the 
probability of opening until they open 
in the great beyond. 

She, during the years of their child- 
hood, continues to impart to them her 
own nervous state, exciting theirs, and 
discord and contention rule where only 
should be love and harmony. The 
mother thinks hers the ‘‘ worst children 
she ever saw” (and never loses an op- 
portunity of telling them so) and won- 
ders why God should choose to afflict 
her in this way, forgetting that ‘‘ As ye 
sow so shall ye reap,” and the sadder 
truth that the children must also reap 
what she sows. 

But attempt to explain to the over- 
wrought mother that the trouble lies in 
unnecessary mental action, caused from 
very love for her family and her desire 
that nothing in the way of food, cloth- 
ing, and home comforts shall be lacking, 
and she will say that one must work 
when there is so much to do; there is no 
time to rest, and the work of to-morrow 
must be planned to-day. 


But did you ever try resting and work- 
ing at the same time ?—resting the mind, 
I mean, and if you keep that in good 
condition the body will usually respond. 
While you are washing the breakfast 
dishes do you ever think—‘‘I will do 
but this one thing now—I will think of 
nothing else—I will forget that there 
is anything beyond,” and -enjoy the 
thought that you have nothing else to 
do or think about just now but the light 
occupation before you? It is as grand 
a thing to train the mind to forget as it 
is to remember, and nobody knows the 
possibilities of mental control until he 
tries. 

Do you ever think of the extra strength 
you expend when only a light effort is re- 
quired? Can you not put forth only just 
the strength you need—no more--and 
save the surplus for a stock in trade?” 
‘*O, but one can never get along that 
way ; it would take all day to do noth- 
ing. One must fly around or she will 
never get through.” So it would seem, 
but it is only seeming. 

By doing only one thing ata time— 
mentally—the mind is clearer, you see 
at once, when the time comes—what 
you want to do, and how, with scarcely 
any mental effort. ‘‘It thinks itself” 
and youare cheerful, happy, enjoy your 
home and your family, and you come to 
wonder that you could ever have con- 
sidered your lot hard or your duties irk- 
some. 

Train your mind so that when you 
quit work you instantly forget it ; when 
you put your sewing away for the day, 
put away all thought of it at the same 
time. Don’t be mentally draping and 
fitting while physically you are peeling 
potatoes. Save that mental force until 
the time it is required. It will reward 
you by thinking just the right thing at 
the right time and you will be surprised 
to see how easily it ‘‘ goes together.” 

If you can sing you will find singing 
at your work or during leisure moments 
a great aid in keeping your mind from 
wandering where you would not have it 
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go; besides the cheerfulness it adds to the 
household atmosphere. Above all, put 
all else out of your mind during meals, 
and give yourself up to the thorough 
enjoyment ofthem. This will aid diges- 
tion and assimilation and help to fur- 
nish the extra vitality you so much need. 
Also attend religiously to the calls of na- 


ture ; many cases of distressing troubles 
are brought on by neglect to answer 
these demands at the proper time—a 
very disgusting and unladylike habit, 
even if nature did not punish us for our 
disregard of her admonitions by entail- 
ing serious consequences. 
M. ©. F. 





MEAT AS 


MEDICAL writer contributes to 

the Boston Medical and Surgi- 

cal Journal an interesting article on 

meat-eating as a diet for children, in 
which he says : 

‘* Meat is usually given to children as 
a matter of routine, as soon as they are 
able to eat it without indigestion ; and 
the question whether it is a food suited 
for childhood has received no very care- 
ful consideration. Yet it seems to be gen- 
erally recognized that meat has peculiar 
effects on the organism as compared 
with other kinds of food. The fact that 
meat has a well-established position in 
the diet of adults is not alone a convinc- 
ing argument in favor of giving it to 
children, since there are other articles, 
such as tea and coffee, which are gen- 
erally believed to be good for adults, and 
yet almost as generally believed to be 
bad for children. 

**Dr. Clouston, of Edinburgh, says : 
*My experience is that children who 
have the most neurotic temperaments 
and diathesis, and who show the great- 
est tendencies to instability of brain, 
are, as a rule, flesh-eaters, having a 
craving for animal food too often and in 
too great quantities. I have found, 
also, that a large proportion of the ado- 
lescent insane had been flesh-eaters, 
consuming and having a craving for 
much animal food. My experience, too, 
is that it is in such boys that the habit of 
self-abuse is most apt to be acquired, 
and when acquired, seems to produce 
such a fascination and a craving that it 
ruins the bodily and mental powers. I 
have seen a change of diet to milk, fish, 


AN 


ARTICLE OF DIET IN 


THE NURSERY. 


and farinaceous food produce a marked 
improvement in regard to the nervous 
irritability of such children. And in 
regard to such children, I most thor- 
oughly agree with Dr. Keith, who, in 
Edinburgh, for many years has preached 
an anti-flesh crusade in the bringing up 
of all children to the age of eight or ten 
years. I believe that by a proper diet 
and regimen, more than in any other 
way, we can fight against and counter- 
act inherited neurotic tendencies in 
children, and tide them safely over the 
periods of puberty and adolescence.’ 

‘* My experience has not been drawn 
from any extended observation of such 
cases as Dr. Clouston describes, yet I 
can fully believe that his statement is a 
fair one. I have become convinced 
that children fed largely on meat havea 
capricious appetite, and suffer from in- 
digestion, constipation, and also from 
diarrhoea ; are subject to catarrhs of the © 
mucous membranes, and have an un- 
stable nervous system, and less resistive 
power in general. Asa rule, the more 
children are allowed to take meat, the 
more they want it, while the appetite 
for other kinds of food is apt to diminish. 

‘*In families where meat-eating has 
been put off or given up for any consid- 
erable period, I have found the children 
to have more freedom from little and 
great ailments, and to be less inclined to 
colds and diarrhcea. In 1884, Dr. D. M. 
Cammann, of New York, wrote an arti- 
cle on ‘ Milk Diet in Childhood.’ After 
advocating milk as a food of great value, 
and quoting the above passage from Dr. 
Clouston, he says: ‘During the past 
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twenty-five years, in a large institution 
in this city, meat has been omitted from 
the dietary of children under eight years 


of age; and it must be admitted that 
this has been long enough to test fully 
the value of the diet adopted.’ ” 





—_- 


SOME CURIOUS REMEDIES IN INDIA. 


LITTLE Hindustani servant 

who is a bit of a book worm, 
reading everything he can lay hands on 
in his own language, and who has made 
asmall beginning in English, was ask- 
ing me, a few days since, some curious 
questions about English books. One of 
the things he was most anxious to get 
was some English book, the reading of 
which, or listening to its reading, would 
cure disease. He affirmed so confidently 
that there were many such books in the 
Hindustani language that possessed this 
remedial charm, that contradiction, ar- 
gument, or explanation was simply im- 
possible. This called to mind certain 
experiences of a year ago, when, with 
some members of my family I was 
entertained in the Nawab’s summer 
palace of a neighboring native state. 
The only available room for us was one 
immediately adjoining that occupied by 
the Nawab. The character of the build- 
ing was such that the least sound in any 
part could be distinctly heard in any 
other. It is the Nawab’s custom to take 
a daily nap from one to two o’clock, at 
which time the palace and surrounding 
grounds were silent as the grave, though 
there were over two hundred courtiers 
and servants in the palace and camped 
about the gardens. One day as the 
siesta hour approached, we heard from 
the ante room next to the Nawab’s, the 
voice of the Lord High Treasurer read- 
ing a story in Hindustani. Asthe noon 
quiet deepened, the treasurer’s voice 
grew less animated, little by little the 
pauses grew longer, a half suppressed 
yawn would be followed by an apparent 
attempt at wakefulness, to lapse intoa 
sleepier drone than ever, and finally 
died away altogether and the silence 
was profound. The waking hour 
approached and the Treasurer’s voice 


again took up the story as though 
he had only ceased for a wink or a 
yawn, and gradually grew in volume 
and animation exactly as it had before 
waned. Waking the Nawab, however, 
proved rather difficult, but when he did 
awake, though he had been far from 
well in the morning, he was ready for 
two hours’ hawking on his elephant 
and in the hot sun. The drowsy read- 
ing in conducing to sleep was probably 
not without its merit. 

A carpenter in our employ told me of 

an infant in his family, but a few days 
old, that seemed oppressed for breath 
and suffering from pain in its chest. 
The man was one of more than ordinary 
quickness and intelligence. One morn- 
ing alittle son of his,after a considerable 
hunt about our grounds, found a bushy 
kind of weed, which on being broken 
at some of its joints, disclosed a small 
white worm. Several of these were to 
be beaten to a paste and fed to the baby 
as a remedy with the confident expecta- 
tion that it would cure, for they had 
known it to be successful in other 
cases. 
This reminds me of a cure for rheum- 
atism of which I heard some years ago 
among the Germans in Milwaukee, 
Wis. The extracted oil of earth worms 
was the highly recommended remedy, 
better than the ‘‘ potato in the pocket” 
which for a time was a fashionable cure 
for rheumatism among native born 
Americans. 

A few evenings since, a member of 
my family on opening a bath room 
found a large cobra stretched in front of 
the door. Happily, but two days pre- 
vious, the feats of a snake charmer had 
impressed this person that it would be 
well to abandon the careless habit of 
going about the house in the evening 
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without a lamp in this snaky country. 
But for this warning he would have 
stepped directly on the cobra in the dark. 
A few well directed blows dispatched the 
snake, and saved some sorrow. The 
next morning as several of the servants 
were looking at the ugly carcass, some 
one said that they would extract its oil, 
as a cure for inflamed wounds. The 
method is to put the snake ina large 








round earthen jar which has a small 
hole in the bottom; beneath this a deep 
saucer is placed and securely plastered to 
the jar with clay. This is set over a slow 
fire, and as the snake roasts, the oil falls 
drop by drop into the saucer. About a 
small teacupful is obtained from a snake 
four or five feet in length. 
MRS. §. L. HAUSER. 
Bareilly, India. 











NOTES IN SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 





The Nicaragua Canal.—tThe at- 
tempt which has been made by M. De Les- 
seps and others to construct across the nar- 
row Isthmus of Panama, a water-way that 
would sever the two Americas, and cause 
to be connected the two largest oceans of 
our world, thus facilitating the carrying 


and unstable support; and it is to be re- 
gretted that an enterprise so influential 
should involve a loss of upward of 400 mil- 
lions of dollars besides the severe personal ex- 
periences of hundreds engaged in the work. 
The expected failure of the Panama Canal 
enterprise, as undertaken by the French, 








GREYTOWN.—ATLANTIC TERMINUS OF THE PROPOSED CANAL. 


trade and affecting in one way or another 
all nations that have an interest in the trade 
with the American southwest, appears on 
the verge of a collapse, if it has not failed 
utterly. 

The probable causes of the weakness of 
this grand and far-reaching scheme are to be 
found in poor management and inadequate 


and the discouraging reports of Amecricaa 
engineers with regard to operations on the 
Isthmus, have had the effect of causing 
careful and accurate investigation in the 
matter of the Nicaragua transit scheme, so 
long since mooted by daring constructors. 
A bill which provides for maintaining the 
construction of a canal through that part of 
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Central America known as Nicaragua. by 
the means of private enterprise, was intro- 
duced in Congress a little more than a year 
ago; the passage of such bill has been de- 


construct an inter-oceanic lock-canal by way 
of Luke Nicaragua. The total distance from 
ocean to ocean by the proposed route is 
nearly one hundred and seventy miles, and 
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A NATIVE HABITATION. 


layed by numerous amendments and condi- 
tions touching the organization of a private 
company, but has finally passed both 
houses. The purpose of this company is to 


of this there are fifty-six and a half miles 
by lake, and eighty-four and a half by river 
and basin navigation, thus the length of 
actual canal is reduced to about twenty- 








OLD SPANISH FORT.—SAN JUAN RIVER. 
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nine miles. The outlet of the lake to be 
utilized is the San Juan River which is at 
present navigable fer light draught steamers 
nearly throughout its length, and would re- 
quire but little deepening for the purpose 
intended. 

The elevation is somewhat great, there 
being a level stretch of one hundred 
and fifty miles, one hundred and ten 
feet above the sea. The proposed 
canal will have six locks, three on the At- 
lantic and three on the Pacific side, and 
they are to be of sufficient size to transfer 
the largest vessels afloat. With a uniform 
depth of thirty feet and a varying width 
(never less than eighty feet) according to 
the condition of the bed, there can not be 
found any objection to the capacity. The 
illustration of Greytown, the Atlantic 
terminus of the canal, gives a fair idea of 
how that place appears ; it is of itself some- 
thing of a harbor, although numerous sand 
bars significantly prevent an extensive 
usage assuch. This would be remedied 
by means of effective dredging and by 
strengthening with piles and stones, etc. 
The harbor of Brito, on the Pacific coast, 
will have to be deepened and improved and 
when protected from the breakers of the 
turbulent Pacific by means of breakwaters, 
will afford a desirable terminus. 

There have been several surveys and 
careful estimates made by engineers and 
they have reached the conclusion that by 
constructing such a canal by way of the Lake 
and the San Juan River, the great length of 
free navigation afforded by that lake, its 
supply of water for lockage purposes, the 
long stretches of the river which exclude 
the necessity for extensive excavation, and 
the comparatively low elevation of the ridges 
on either side, the location will prove a most 
commendable and expeditious one. 

According to an expedition which was 
sent out in 1885, to provide data for esti- 
mates, the total cost was fixed at $65,000,- 
000 and later surveys have practically con. 
firmed these figures, and it is said that the 
whole work can be easily completed so that 
the canal will be open for navigation in 1895. 
In regard tothe nature of the country the 
climate is said to be temperate and health- 
ful, a decided improvement on the Panama 
country. 


The course which the proposed canal 
takes will lead its builders through swamps 
and lagoons, through high and dry localities 
to low and damp regions, yet with the em- 
ployment of improved machinery and the 
energy of good superintendence, there will 
result no very protracted stay in uncomfort- 
able neighborhoods nor any dangerous prox- 
imity to distasteful locations. 

The old fort which is depicted is an ancient 
landmark, found on the San Juan River, 
and suggests the fact that this region did not 
escape the close scrutiny of the avaricious 
and plunderous Spaniards. It is also said 
of this region that it contains valuable min- 
eral deposits, while cocoa, indigo, coffee, 
and fruit are its principal agricultural pro- 
ducts. One of the illustrations shows a 
native hut with all the out-of-door sugges- 
tions of a warm climate, and freedom from 
the cares of our upper civilization. 

The population of the country is chiefly 
native, as of every thousand in Nicaragua 
and the State of Costa Rica, there are but 
forty-five whites; the great mass is of In- 
dian or unmixed blocd. The negro is found 
there but in the very small percentage of 
five to a thousand. 

The effect upon the world’s commerce and 
especially upon that of the United States, 
which the opening of the Nicaragua Cana} 
will cause is probably incalculable. It has 
been canvassed for many years by publicists 
and our large merchants. Without doubt 
the country itself offers advantages over 
those of Panama,in that it is a more healthful 
region and on the coast prevail those pecul- 
iar winds helpful to sailing craft in both the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans. A. LD. 

Lady Entomologists.— Miss Eleanor 
A. Ormerod, the accomplished English en- 
tomologist, is reported as having done, and 
being still engaged in doing, most excellent 
and praiseworthy work for that country. 
Among other special investigations pursued 
by this lady is that of the warble fly (the 
gadfly, which lays its eggsin the backs of 
cattle), so annoying in England and also 
over large portions of the United States. 
Miss Ormerod has written a pamphlet on 
this especial pest. A British journal states 
that this pamphlet has run through editions 
aggregating 48,000 copies, which have been 
gratuitously distributed by the author. It 
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is added that this publication, which con- 
tains a description of the attacks of the fly 
the methods of prevention, and the remedy 
has proved of great value to British stock- 
men. America has also an accomplished 
lady entomologist in the person of Mrs. 
Mary Treat, of Vineland, N. J. Her work 
on “Injurious Insects of the Farm and 
Garden” is considered an authority, and she 
is a valued contributor to several periodi- 
cals on entomological subjects. 


Trade vs. Invention.—An inventor 
recently perfected a discovery, for which 
he has been working during a number of 
years. It is India-rubber in a state of solu- 
tion, in the preparation of which no sul- 
phur, ether, or naphtha is employed. He 
applied it to a number of materials to dem- 
onstrate its varied and great usefulness, 
among them to apiece of black silk. A 
friend introduced him to a leading silk im- 
porter, who sent for his chief expert to ex- 
amine a piece of material treated. Aftera 
very careful examination the expert said : 


‘*This increases the luster of the silk?” 

«“ Yes,” assented the inventor. 

‘* Increases its body ?” 

‘*'Yes, yes.” 

‘* Renders it thoroughly waterproof, while 
the rubber_is not discernable ?” 

‘* Just so.” 

‘* And vastly increases the durability ?” 

‘¢ Exactly so. Just the four things that I 
claim. I am delighted that you recognize 
them.” 

** And nothing is further from our wishes 
than to see such a thing introduced. We 
want silk to wear out, not made to last for- 
ever.” 

The merchant indorsed that view, and 
politely bowed the inventor out. 


Cooking Animals’ Food Un- 
natural.—o. 8. Bliss, of Vermont, who 
occupies a prominent position in the agri- 
culture of that State, comes out flat-footed 
against cooking animals’ food, and does not 
believe the Creator made any mistake in 
not providing animals with a means of 
cooking food. He arg ues that it is a curi- 
ous fact, but nevertheless true, that while 
the exterior form, habits, and dispositions 
of animals have been more or less modified 
by the aid of man, no change whatever has 


ever been effected in the interior organs or 
any of their functions. An abnormal de- 
velopment may be produced and sus- 
tained for a time by unnatural methods, but. 
reactionary effects will sooner or later be 
felt. Mr. Bliss asserts that most of the dis- 
eases and ailments of domestic animals are 
due and traceable to unnatural methods of 
feeding, and states that all animals with 
which he has experimented do better upon 
dry food, and are less subject to irregulari- 
ties of the digestive system, diseases, and 
ailments of all sorts than those fed upon 
cooked or wet food. This idea may put a 
new phase upon the question of the use of 
ensilage which is so earnestly advocated at 
the present day by some. 


The Satellite of Neptune.—M. 
Tisserand has presented a report to the 
Paris Academy of Sciences concerning 
some remarkable observations of the satel- 
lite of the planet Neptune, which was dis- 
covered in 1847. The angle which the 
plane of the orbit of this satellite made at 
that date with the ecliptic was about 30 de- 
grees, but this angle has now been increased 
by at least 6 degrees. The satellite moves. 
round its principal in an opposite direction 
to that usually followed by other satellites, 
so that a question might be raised whether 
in course of time this variation in the inclin- 
ation of the plane of its orbit, might not end 
in its m>vement around its principal becom- 
ing normal. M. Tisserand shows that this 
variation of inclination was due to the ob- 
late or flattened condition of Neptune at its. 
poles and that it will complete its limit with- 
in a period of 500 years, at the end of which 
time it will again be as it was in 1847. 

Discriminate in the Use of 
Your Words.—Pretty refers to external 
beauty on a small scale. Grace of manner is- 
a natural gift; elegant implies cultivation. 
Well-bred is referable to general conduct, 
rather than individual actions. Beautiful 
is the strongest word of its class, implying 
softness and delicacy in addition to every- 
thing that is in similar words. Courtesy 
has reference to others, politeness to our- 
selves. The former is a duty or privilege 
to others, the latter is behavior assumed 
from proper self-respect. Benevolent refers. 
to the character of the agent acting, benefi- 
cent to the act performed. Charitable is: 
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restricted to alms-giving except when used 
in reference to judgment of others. Lovely 
is used only when there is a combination of 


personal beauty and pleasing manners. 
Faultless features do not make a lady lovely 
who is disagreeable in disposition. 
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NOT THE SIXTH SENSE. 

THE instinct that enables auimals to 
find their way home has been a sub- 
ject of inquiry to Dr. G. M. Gould, 
who has ventured to designate it as the 
true sixth sense. He endeavors to ex- 
plain its exercise on the basis of a pecu- 
liar sensibility to changes in electric and 
magnetic tension, due to position on the 
earth’s surface. The home, he says, is 
the animal's north pole. By habit it is 
accustomed to the magnetic conditions 
there, but when away is restless and 
finds its way homeward by this mysteri- 
ous compass. 

Such an explanation is certainly 
fanciful, and will scarcely be accepted 
by physiologists. One objection would 
lie, we think, in the necessity of fre- 
quent change of polarity in the case of 
the animal’s frequent removal from 
one home to another. Another is that 
animals of the same species differ much 
in the expression of the instinct. The 
phrenological theory is better of a cere- 
bral organ or center of Locality where 
development or activity governs the 
conduct with reference’to home and its 





relations to other places. A man with 
strong Locality is able to find his way 
easily from point to point, and rarely 
becomes embarrassed. A child with 
strong love for home and strong sense 
of Locality, may be let to run loose in a 
city and not be lost. The editor of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL as a little boy was very 
fond of rambling, watching every chance 
to slip out of doors and run off, but 
never found any trouble in getting back 
home when he was ready to return—say 
about dinner or supper time--as indi- 
cated by certain gastric cravings. On 
more than one occasion when less than 
four years old, he strayed far into the 
suburbs of the city, led away by the 
rural attractions of spring or summer 
time,and returned home directly enough 
at nightfall to find the family and inti- 
mate neighbors in a state of much ex- 
citement over his prolonged absence. 

The center of Locality has much to do 
with the memory of places, their appear- 
ance, and geographical relations, and is 
therefore indispensable to the traveler, 
pilot, guide, scout, navigator, etc. We 
can scarcely conceive a good student of 
geography, or a skillful topographical 
engineer without this faculty in activity. 
But the ‘‘ homing instinct,” as it is 
called, is not a simple sense ; is a com- 
pound of the Inhabitive element and 
Locality. The former gives the animal, 
bird, or fish its fondness for its house, 
its nest, or spawning ground, the latter 
helps it to find its way thither. This 
analysis in brief seems to us to preclude 
the necessity of ascribing the homing 
instinct to a new sense. 
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AN AMERICAN PENAL SETTLEMENT. 
THE LABOR PHASE OF IT. 

IN our discussions of this subject*that 
have occasionally appeared, little if any 
reference has been made to convict la- 
bor. This matter has been made a 
poiut of issue in political circles, and 
for obvious reasons. The occupants of 
the numerous penal institutions of the 
country have become competitors in the 
world of industry with the mechanics 
and Jaburers who are striving tu earn 
an honest subsistauce, and those who 
champioa the cause of free labur have 
good warrant for the protest that Sis 
mad» against the open marketing of the 
cheap products of the convicts. It is 
certainly unfair fora state or govern- 
ment to farm out the men and women 
that are supported at the expense of the 
taxpayers, on the plea that the able- 
b died convict should do something to 
support himself. Such a plea has its 
reasonable side, it is readily admitted, 
but if to provide work for the idle pris- 
oner is to do that which must operate 
harmfully in either a direct or indirect 
manner upon the industrial classes of 
the community it were better that be 
were kept in idleness. 

But says the economist, if the State 
would deal fairly with the inmates of 
its prisons it must provide employment 
of some kind for him. To keep him 
in idleness is inhumane and fraught 
with serious consequences to both mind 
and body. The object of the prison is 
two-fold: (1) punishment, (2) correction. 
The punishment consists mainly of the 
deprivation of a man’s personal liberty. 
The correction consists in such means as 
conduce to his improvement in moral 
stability. This means the education and 


training of the prisoner’s mental facul- 
ties,so that at the expiration of his term of 
confinement he may return to freedom 
prepared to enter upon the life of an hon- 
est self supporting citizen. As occupa- 
tion is the prime essential to practical in- 
tegrity the prisoner must be supplied 
with facilities to render himself useful in 
some field of every day service, and this 
meaus that he should learn a trade. 

In theory this reasoning is unexcep- 
tionable, and were there a few hundred 
convicts and offenders only in the stone 
bound wards of our state institutions its 
practical application would awaken lit- 
tle question ; but when our prisons and 
penitentiari«s contain tens of thousands, 
and to carry out the pian of employing 
their time in useful ways would be tw es- 
tablish two or three hundred large facto- 
ries or work shops whose output of staple 
good would invite purchasers because of 
their great cheapness, are ¢)ements of dis- 
turbance menacing the trading relations 
of society. The proportions of this ele- 
ment. of disturbance ‘may be estimated 
from what we are accustomed to hear of 
‘* tariff reform,” and of strikes and pro- 
tests in the world of labor, and the fact 
that state and national politics are com- 
pelled to give some attention to the com- 
plaint of the manual toiler, whether it 
be on the score of alleged injustice done 
him by a powerful corporation, or 
through the indiscriminate admission of 
foreign workmen, shows the trend of 
the movement. 

If we add the instrumentalities of de- 
pression that competition between im- 
ported and foreign labor forces upon 
our trade to the productof the prison con- 
tractor, how cheerful becomes the pros- 
pect of the American artisan! An ab- 
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rogation of the customs’ taxes on foreign 
products would have much less effect 
in reducing the prices of home manu- 
factures than the agencies mentioned 
above in collusion or co-operation. Gen. 
Harrison in a speech made last sum- 
mer to the workingman touched upon 
that branch only of the labor subject, 
and said: “‘If it could be shown that 
your wages were unaffected by our sys- 
tem of protective duties I am sure that 
your fellowship with your fellow toilers 
in other industries would lead you to 
desire, as I do and always have, that 
our legislation may be of that sort that 
will secure to them the highest possible 
prosperity—wages that not only supply 
the necessities of life, but leave substan- 
tial margin for comfort and for the 
savings bank. No man’s wages should 
be so low that he can not make provision 
in his days of vigor for the incapacities 
of accident or the feebleness of old 

That the dissatisfaction so marked 
among the working classes must be ad- 
justed and that ere long, if the integrity 
of our national institutions is to be pre- 
served, no onecan doubt. The develop- 
ment and progress of our country owe 
too much to the vigorous hand of the 
working man, and he is sufficiently in- 
telligent to know his value and power. 

Such a disposal of the convict as would 
withdraw his products from the field of 
industiial competition would be one 
great factor of advantage in the adjust- 
ment of our labor complications, and to 
effect this disposal we have yet to learn 
of a better plan than that exploited in 
our scheme of an American Botany 
Bay. 

In Alaska, as we have repeatedly sug- 


gested, there isample room for a con- 
vict state. The inmates of our prisons 
and penitentiaries, who are serving out 
sentences for major offences, once placed 
in a colony where they would have am- 
ple out of door freedom and at the same 
time be compelled to work for personal 
subsistance, how great the relief to the 
home communities! It has been shown 
in former discussions of this plan how 
much more easily and cheaply such a 
colony could be guarded and governed 
than the hundred or more penal institu- 
tions that cover so much good land in 
the centers of our best civilization and 
render it worse than waste. We have 
shown, too, how instrumentalities for 
the intellectual and moral education of 
convicts could be more efficiently put 
into operation at such a place. 

But we hold that in view of the one 
point which it has been the purpose of 
this item to bring to the notice of our 
readers, viz.: the industrial troubles 
arising out of the forced competition of 
cheap prison labor, should the public 
through its legislative bodies carry into 
effect the plan of a convict station the 
results to the workingman would 
prove of more value in dollars than all 
the cost of the present system of the 
penal servitude. 

In a future item we propose to con- 
sider the immigrant side of our proposi- 
tion. 








INAUGURATED! 

THE new administration of affairs at 
the Capitol is fairly launched. In the 
midst of weather that an ancient sooth- 
sayer would have declared unpropitious 
but which the Signal ‘ Clerk” assures 
us was merely the effect of a South- 
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westerly Low holding sway at the time 
over a large area of country, Mr. 
Harrison was becomingly inaugurated, 
and made a speech distinguished for 
much good sense. 

Mr. Cleveland did the honors in 
the last few hours of his author- 
ity with great good nature, and re- 
tires from office, we think, with the 
good opinion of the majority of the 
American people. So far as parties go 
he has pleased neither, having shown a 
degree of independence and backbone in 
his relation to affairs that is rare in an 
executive. When a man presumes to 
turn his back on the leaders of his 
party, and to act as he deems it expe- 
dient or just on a momentous question, 
he necessarily incurs their resentment 
and reproach. 


We admire backbone and are ready 
to award credit for it wherever found, 
and without regard to the party name 
the man may bear. A stout mainten- 
ance of personal opinion, a vigorous and 
reasonable defence of a stand taken with 
regard to any public measure dignifies 
the man and ennobles the Office. 

We expect much of Mr. Harrison. 
He has called to hissupport a band of 
able men, able they have certainly 
shown themselves in different spheres 
of private activity and a few have ac- 
quired prominence in public affairs. 
We hope that the grave and urgent 
questions now agitating all classes of 
people will receive earnest and manful 
attention, and be disposed of as far as 
possible promptly. Vale, Cleveland! 
Salve, Harrison ! 
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{o fu ff orrespondents, 


Questions oF “(GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 

Aways write your full name and address plain- 
ly If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your 
full name and address also. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, aprepaid envelope, with their fult 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor in his professional ity as a phy- 
sician will also receive his early attention. 














Awnorner Invention.—C. F. and others 
who have inquired with regard to the truth 
of the story recently published in the St. 


Louis Globe-Democrat, and which has been 
going the rounds of the press, may be in- 
formed that it was the invention of a news- 
paper man. That writers for the press 
should go to the extent of using eminent 
names in making up false statements and 
palm off such wares upon respectable news- 
papers, seems incredible ; but this is done 
over and over again, to the deep injury of 
some person or thing, and the consequent 
degradation of journalism. We have reason 
to know that the operation described by the 
writer as performed, never was performed 
by Dr. Sands, and a note to the editor of 
the St. Louis newspaper seeking for infor- 
mation as to the source of the statement, 
has elicited no reply. Probably the fact of 
being so egregiously fooled by a clever 
rascal of a correspondent is a bunch of 
sour grapes that the editor does not care to 
say much about. 


ApVANCEMENT OF SocreTy.—A Svs.— 
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The marriages of well-assorted people will 
certainly tend to the improvement of soci- 
ety. The children.of the ameliorated stock 
will, it is most likely be in sufficient num- 
ber for marriages among themselves. Given 
the disposition toward physical and mental 
elevation, there will not be wanting the aids 
necessary for its promotion in the associa- 
tion of the sexes. The law of adaptation 
will the better fit as people become more 
intelligent in regard to heredity. Your 
anxiety on this point reminds us of the ap- 
prehension entered by the boy when told 
that there was another glacial epoch com- 
ing and might be upon us 5,000 years or so 
hence. 

Is Cetiacy Insurtous?—A Cor.—We 
think not, ¢f the man lives properly. Cer- 
tainly we have good examples of health and 
longevity in the Shakers, who are strict 
celibates. We think, however, that at this 
stage of human progress marriage is the 
normal condition of the great majority. 
Statistics show that people en masse live 
better and longer in the bonds of matrimony 
than the unmarried. But judicious adapta- 
tion of one’s life to the state of ‘‘ single 
blessedness,” which means employing one’s 
time in a vocation that involves industry, 
soberness, purity, and high aims, will not 
be at all likely to hurt him. We should 
expect decidedly good results. Suppose 
you try it. 

SUPERNATURALISM AND CHRISTIANITY.— 
Question: In a sermon by Bishop Jagger, 
of Ohio, I find the doctrine of Supernatural- 
ism plainly stated as being necessary to 
Christianity. He says: ‘‘There is no 
possibility of yielding the supernatural with- 
out sacrificing Christianity.” And again: 
‘* There is no possibility, therefore, of com- 
promise upon the question of the super- 
natural in Christianity. The great fact of 
the resurrection is the foundation of Christ’s 
throne in history.” 

Is this idea held by the Episcopal Church 
generally, and what is the teaching of Phre- 
nology relative to it? Ww. A. K. 

Answer.—We believe the idea of what is 
known as Supernaturalism is held generally 
not only by the Episcopal Church, but by 
most, if not all Protestant denominations. 
As to your second question, Phrenology 
has nothing to say about this or other 


theological matters. Such questions are as 
much out of its domain as are those of 
geology or astronomy. We would remark, 
however, that it is probable that a knowl- 
edge of all natural laws has not yet been 
attained. Many things are natural now that 
were deemed supernatural only a hundred 
years ago. We would suggest that you 
read Spurzheim’s *‘ Natural Laws of Man.” 





PERSONAL. 

Captain JoHuN Ertosson, the world fam— 
ous engineer, and the inventor of the Moni- 
tor, died at his home, No. 36 Beach street, 
New York, on March 8, last. Captain 
Ericsson had been sick for two weeks with 
inflammation of the bladder. 

The old engineer was eighty five years of 
age and had been actively employed in his 
workshop until his malady assumed a seri- 
ous form. 

Pror. J. J. WaTson’s experiment of teach- 
ing children music is certainly commend- 
able in many respects. According to a 
rather full report of an afternoon’s lesson it 
is likely to be productive of permanent ef- 
fects upon the musical sentiment of New 
York. Prof. Watson is a true student of 
human nature as well as a most zealous 
worker in his chosen profession, and the 
happy thought that he is now carrying into 
effect may strike one at first look as very 
philanthropic, which it certainly is, but it is 
more. Out of that school of 200 children he 
will be likely to find some who will develop 
a genius in art that will make society their 
debtors. 

By the death of Dr. John C. Dalton, Feb. 
12, last, the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons of New York has lost a most compe- 
tent instructor. He had occupied the chair 
of Physiology for nearly twenty-five years, 
and his abilities had doubtless contributed 
much to the growth and reputation of that 
medical school. As a physiologist he was an 
earnest, progressive student and as modest 
and free from bigotry and dogmatism as he 
was learned and capable. 


-+ 





WISDOM. 


“ Thou must be true thyself, 
If thou the truth would teach.” 


Sorrow is only one of the lower notes in 
the oratorio of our blessedness. 
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KNow.epGeE, like money, increases our 
responsibility in proportion to the amount 
obtained. 


Tue hearts that ever tranquil rest, 
And never fight with wave or woe, 

Lose in repose their richest zest, 
And never stronger, braver grow. 


From the Italian, Mrs. Millard. 
INCONSISTENCY. 


WHoM most we love, him give we unearned 
praise; 

Whom most we hate, him of his fault we 
chide; 

Man flattered doth but gain in empty pride; 

Who knows his lack will oft-time turn his 


ways. 
One’s fault we make, the other one’s we 
mend; 
Pray, tell us, sage, which one should call us 
friend ? 
JOHN Boss. 
+ @o—__—_—__ 





MIRTH. 


“A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 

Tue red-haired girl’s hair is undeniably 
her own, and that is a splendid point in its 
favor. 

Tue following conversation took place in 
an office: ‘‘ Did you ever realize anything 
in the lotteries?” ‘‘ Yes, sir. I tried five 
times and realized that I was an idiot!” 


He—*‘ What kind of goods is that dress 
made of Laura?”? She—‘: Camels’ hair.” 
He—*‘ Of course; now that you are turned 
around, I can see the resemblance.” 

**Goop gwacious, Fweddy! You left 
youah fine plug hat out on the wack. Ahn’t 
you afwaid that somebody will steal it. Lots 
of stwange fellows in this dining-room.” 

**Steal it, Cholly? - No, deah boy, I’m 
not afwaid. Th’ isn't anothah man in the 






































In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see jit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis. 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opini: n of the de-irability of any particular vo - 


ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better ciass of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. 





ELEOTRICITY IN THE DiskasEs OF WOMEN. 
By G. Betton Massey, M.D., Physician to 
the Nervous Department of Howard Hos- 
pital, etc. 12mo, pp. 210. Price $1.50. 
F. A. Davis, publisher, Philadelphia. 
Nothing in medical treatment has shown 

more marked advance than the application of 
electricity. The galvanic battery is in some 
degree taking the place of surgery and 
offering a mild or at least unterrifying pro- 
cedure in place of the knife. For some 
painful diseases peculiar to woman this—in 
the hands of a skillful and experienced 
physician—benign agency has been proved 
of high remedial virtue. Apostoli, Engel- 
mann, Hutchinson, Cook have obtained re- 
sults of surprising efficacy in cases where 
the physician had pronounced a radical op- 
eration of doubtful value. Dr. Massey 
offers in this new and compact treatise a 
special discussion of the uses of electricity 
in diseases of women, and in this he has 
sought to group the counsel, methods and 
experience of the best authorities. For 
physicians who would employ galvanism— 
and what progressive physician would not ? 
in the treatment of pe!vic disorders, the 
book is a convenient manual and deserving 
of his study. 

Tue Last AmerioaN. A Fragment from 
the Journal of Khan-li, Prince of Dimph- 
yoo chur and Admiral in the Persian 
Navy. Edited by J. A. Mitchell. Cloth. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes & Bro. 
In the year 2951 a company of adventur- 

ous Persians visit the once great and pros- 
perous Western land of Merikah, but which 
has long been a desolation, its cities in ruins, 
its people extinct. These Persians clamb:r 
over the site of New York and find many 
startling vestiges of its past glory. They 
also visit Washington, and there in the stil) 
grand yet dismantled Capitol find the “last 
Amer can.” An unfortunate controversy 
arises during which the giant relic of a 
departed race slays a large number of the 
exploring party and then dramatically dies. 
The satire of the story is keen and will be 
appreciated by the reader, although much 
of its ede however sharpened by truth, is 
dulled by the dry humor of the style and 
language. Who knows that in the course 
of seventeen centuri+s this ambitious nation 
will not be like— 
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“The ¢ of Athens and splendor of Rome, 
Dissolved and forever like dew in the foam.” 


Our Herepiry rrom Gop. Lectures on 
Evolution by E. P. Powell. 12mo, pp. 
416. Published by D. Appleton & Com- 
pany. 

This is a fresh volume on the subject of 
evolution—a topic that can not be said to 
be losing interest for the cultivated thinker. 
The range of its discussion, indeed, has 
much extended in the past few years, and 
now it is no longer a forbidden topic in the 
circles of religion. The spirit of Mr. Powell’s 
discussion of the subject may be in part un- 
derstood by this remark: ‘‘ Earnest and 
honest men can not too soon comprehend 
that our only salvation is in that evolution 
which has led from the primordial cell to 
Jesus and Plato, and has lifted life from the 
hunger for protoplasm to the hunger for 
righteousness.” 

It is a book differing from that of Mr. 
Ferris in that it does not recognize so close 
a relation to the religious side of human life 
as the author of ‘‘A New Theory of the 
Origin of Species,” but endeavors to show 
that the theory of evolution as advocated by 
scientists like Cope and Montgomery is 
consistent with man’s best activities, intel- 
lectual and moral. The lectures relate to a 
variety of topics; the social, industrial, 
educational, ethical relations of the mod- 
ern man are analyzed, and we are usually 
pointed to signs of progression and im- 
provement that can not but cheer the 
reader. Mr. Powell is much of the optimist 
and he talks therefore on the side of hope. 
‘* The religion of evolution, is pecuiiarly the 
religion of an endless process of living. It 
hates disease and degeneration, and ab- 
hors also the consequence.” In another 
place: ‘‘ Nature is eternal progress. There 
is a divine uplook from the beginning. 
Gravitation and all unorganizéd force tend 
toward meliorism, producing out of chaos 
order and rhythm.” 

The reasoning of the book is in the style 
of advanced evolutionists, the moralizing 
is that of a soul that looks upward in the 
hope of a higher and better life. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Report oF THE CoMMISSIONER OF Epvca- 
TIon for the year 1886-87. 
A bulky volume -covering in its closely 


printed pages very gangien statistics relat- 
ing to American schools, and also more or 
less extended papers on methods of teaching 
in different states. The Western states 
com well with the Eastern for number 
of educational establishments and facilities, 
and the growth of manual training and 
trade schools is a very interesting feature. 
Statistics of Libraries are also included in 
the report. 


SHor anp LEATHER REPORTER ANNUAL, 1889. 

A compilation of data of interest to the 
trade mentioned, including a directory of 
boot and shoe dealers in various parts of the 
country. The publisher of this volume has 
sought to make.a complete book evidently, 
as he devotes upwurd of fifty pages to a list 
of the dealers in raw and manufactured 
goods that have their headquarters in Can- 
ada and Europe. 


OrtHorpy Mapg Easy. A Royal Road to 
Correct Pronunciation. By Marcelia Wood 
Hall. 12mo, pp. 103. Syracuse, N.- Y., 
C. W. Bardeen. 

This little book will be found helpful to 
young people in their efforts to master the 
tenebrious mazes of our English pronuncia- 
tion. It is the product of much careful 
study. The system of introducing words 
that are commonly mispronounced into 
reading exercises is very helpful ; the young 
student by association so quickly obtains 
impressions that in this manner the correct 
ee is fixed in the mind. Many geo- 
graphical and historical names and scientific 
terms are introduced with items of informa- 
tion that are valuable. 


Ix Memorram—Clemence Sophia Lozier, 

M.D. 

A fitting tribute to the life work of an 
earnest woman, one who in the cause of 
social cay ee labored ardently, and, be- 
lieving in the right of woman to stand even- 
ly with man, fearlessly pushed forward as a 
pioneer to open the way for her sisters in 
branches of science and art hitherto deemed 
the exclusive property of men. 


Footprints oF A PRorgssion, or Ethics in 
Materials and Methods. Address de- 
livered before the Maine Dental Society 
at their 22d annual meeting, Waterville, 
July 19 and 20, 1887. By Horatio C. 
Meriam, D., M.D. The Dental Journal, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Tue Hiener Epvoation as a Public Duty. 
Anaddress by J. Edward Simmons,LL.D., 
President Board of Trustees College of 
City of New York A plea in behalf of 
free academic training. Published by the 
Board of Education, New York. 
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Pears’ Soap 
Fair white hands. 
Brightclear complexion 


Soft healthful skin. . 
“ PEARS’—The Great English Complesion SOAP, Sold Exerywher.” 


PEARS’ is the best, most elegant, and 
the most economical of all soaps for general 
TOILET PURPOSES. It is not only the 
most attractive, but the purest and cleanest. 
It is used and recommended by thousands of 
intelligent mothers throughout the civilized 
world, because while serving as a detergent 
and cleanser, its emollient properties prevent 
the chafing and discomforts to which infants 
are so liable. It has been established in 
London 100 years as 


A COMPLEXION SOAP, 


has obtained 15 International Awards, and is 
now sold in every city in the world. It can 
be had of nearly all Druggists in the United 
States, but be sure that you get the genuine, 
as there are worthless imitations. 
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Every-Day Biography. 


Containing a collection of nearly 1400 brief Bi hies, arranged 
for Every. Day in.the Year, as a Reference for the Teacher, Student, 
Chautauquan, and Home Circles. By Amelia J.Calver. A large hand- 
some vol., nearly 400 pages, handsomely bound ; price, $1.50. 

**Every—Day Biography,” is an outgrowth of the increasing popu- 
larity of observing the ae ys of noted people. 

‘ Author’s Days,” now a recognized, and, in some instances, a re- 
quired, regime of school exercises, and ‘‘ Memorial Days” so frequently 
occurring in Chautauqua programmes, demand a convenient directory 
for daily consultation. 

‘early 1500 names are here found, representing sovereigns, rulers, 
statesmen, founders of colleges, institutions, etc., hesides pioneers in 
mies science, and profession. . 

e biographical sketches given, though brief, have been carefully 
compiled from authentic sources, and are intended to give individual 
notoriety ina nutshell. As a school book it will be a most interesting 
assistant in the.study of literature. A good plan for its use is to call 
attention to the names. given for the day, and encourage the pupils to 
communicate what knowledge they already possess concerning them. 
Talk of their writings, if authors, and their worth to the world in other 
directions, if inventors or scientists, etc. If a specified time is given 
for the daily exercise pe will soon be found ready with additional 
information, red from various sources, and the brief sketches will 
be expanded into biographical chapters. Thus a two-fold benefit will 
be derived, inasmuch as language is cultivated in expressing the ideas 
gathered, while pupils will become familiar with names which will 
serve as nuclei around which to group the items of knowledge con- 
stantly evolving from their various studies. 

To Chautauquans it will prove invaluable, since every week will 
bring some name to mind prominent in that universal study, which the 
Alphabetical Index here given will show. For instance, one hundred 
of the persons (including the author) referred to in ‘“‘ Hurst’s Short 
History of the Modern Church,” a Chautauqua book for 1888-89, are to 
be found in “ ngim Ber 4 Biography,” and this instance alone will 
prove its worth, not only to Chautauquans deprived of libraries and 
cyclopedias, but also_to more favored students, going from their homes 
to the meetings of locai-circles, when com information is desirable. 

The prominent featurés-of the book, therefore, are its arrangements 
as a birthday reference, wherein is found from one to eight eminent 
people for every day in the year; and in addition to this, the biograph- 
ical sketches aim to compass their worth as workers and thinkers, 
while for each day these are arranged in chro... logical order. 

This work will be found a valuable addition w_ any library or col- 
lection of books. Agents wanted to introduce this, and take orders 
for it. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, $1.50. Address, 


FOWLER & WELIS C0., Publishers, 775 Broadway, New York. 





